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THE FUTURE OF SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR. 


MONG the gifts lavished by nat- 
ure upon California, the harbor 
of San Francisco is perhaps the most 
wonderful and most valuable. Viewed 
in all its magnificent proportions, its ge- 
ographical location, its accessibility from 
the sea, its ample and protected anchor- 
age basins, its elements of permanency 
and stability, and its general adaptabil- 
ity to the wants of commerce, it is cal- 
culated to impress the thoughtful ob- 
server as a special creation designed to 
furnish a permanent outlet for the trade 
of an empire. 

The Bay of San Francisco, exclusive 
of the adjacent sloughs, estuaries, and 
channel- ways, has a superficial area of 
257 square miles, of which seventy-nine 
square miles are within the three-fathom 
contourline. New York Bayat high tide 
covers an area of twenty-two square 
miles, of which but nine and one-half 
square miles are within the three -fath- 
om line. Add to this the deep water in 
the North and East rivers, and there is 
a total available area for the commerce 


of America’s great metropolis of 21% 
square miles. This harbor, insignifi- 
cant in comparison with that of San 
Francisco, is of sufficient capacity to 
furnish anchorage-room for 3,730 first- 
class merchant-ships, or 10,965 miscel- 
laneous merchant-vessels. The entrance 
to the harbor, between Fort Point and 
Lime Point, is about one mile in width, 
and the depth on the bar is thirty-three 
feet at low tide, sufficient to admit the 
largest ships afloat. 

The position of the harbor with refer- 
ence to the great avenues of trade, its 
exemption from ice and the heavy gales 
which prevail in more northerly lati- 
tudes, the bold wharf frontage on the 
San Francisco side, and the slight vari- 
ations in the tides (which enable car- 
goes to be loaded and discharged at the 
least possible expense, and render un- 
necessary the construction of inclosed 
docks and other costly appliances), all 
combine to give this harbor a pre-emi- 
nence enjoyed by no other on the con- 
tinent of America. 
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The commercial interests of the world 
depend to so great an extent upon the 
maintenance of good tidal harbors, that 
the various conditions upon which their 
permanency depends have received the 
consideration of the most able scientific 
minds in all ages, and it may be said 
that these conditions have been sharply 
and fully defined. The most essential 
are, that the fresh-water and silt-bearing 
streams should not discharge their bur- 
den of sand and sediment directly into 
the anchorage basin, and that there 
should be interior basins or reservoirs 
above the harbor to give order to the 
tidal epochs. 

All streams that flow through alluvial 
districts carry more or less suspended 
matter. When their waters encounter 
the tides from the ocean, or reach a deep 
and broad basin, the current slackens 
and the suspended matter is deposited. 
The accumulation of sediment from this 
source, where streams flow directly into 
a harbor, is rapid and disastrous, and in 
artificial and often in natural harbors 
it is found necessary to exclude the 
streams and make new channels for 
them. 

The principal avenues in all harbors 
are maintained by the scour of the tidal 
currents. The effective working power 
of the currents does not depend wholly 
upon their velocities; since, if they are 
precisely opposite and equal, the sedi- 
mentary matter will drift back and forth, 
and not be permanently removed. There 
should be an excess of the ebb over the 
flood current, or vice versa. It is now 
a well-established fact that the ebb-tide 
performs much more effective work in 
keeping a channel open than the flood. 
The former is concentrative, while the 
latter is dispersive; the ebb moves from 
the shore to the centre of the channel; 
the flood moves from the centre of the 
channel to the shore; the ebb confines 
its work to the deep-water avenues, its 
velocity being constant!y maintained by 
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the tardy drifts from the flats and distant 
estuaries. 

Interior basins render effective serv- 
ice to the ebb by increasing the velocity 
of the current when its action is con- 
fined to the most valuable avenues. 
They are not emptied as rapidly as the 
upper reaches of the harbor, and their 
waters enter the main channels after the 
ebb has commenced its work in the prin- 
cipal avenues. In other words, a large 
interior reservoir, which is not too dis- 
tant to be filled and emptied at each 
tide, performs the important office of re- 
inforcing the ebb-cugrent when its scour- 
ing power is most active. Where large 
fresh - water streams flow into the reser- 
voir, it not only collects and retains the 
sediment, but it gives order to the ve- 
locities and epochs. “Rivers yield but 
little water in the dry season, but they 
may become torrents after long rains. 
..+A harbor which has extensive ba- 
sins above it, into which the land waters 
flow, is furnished with a compensating 
or regulating arrangement by which the 
stream which passes through the an- 
chorage below is maintained in some 
degree of uniformity and unity of flow- 
age... . The flood-current in the avenue 
below is not so strong, of course, as it 
would be without the resistance of the 
accumulating back-water, but it is steady, 
slacking only on entering the basin. The 
basin becomes a balance-wheel to the 
physical forces of the harbor.” * 

Reference to the maps will show that 
all the stredms of any magnitude that 
flow into the harbor of San Francisco 
enter it through broad and deep basins. 
Near Ravenswood on the south the bay 
contracts to a width of about one mile, 
and then spreads out again, forming a 
basin, into which the Guadalupe River 
and Coyote Creek empty. On the east 
are San Leandro Bay and Lake Merritt, 
which receive the drainage of a large 





* Report of United States Commissioners on Bos 
ton Harbor. 
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extent of territory. San Pabio and Sui- 
sun bays, having an aggregate area of 
188 square miles, receive the Sacramen- 
to and San Joaquin rivers, being nearly 
two-thirds of the drainage of the entire 
State of California. Nature has sup- 
plied our harbor with every requisite 
for protection and permanency. 

It is proper to refer here to one feat- 
ure in respect to the tidal currents, which 
has an important bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the power of the currents to keep 
the principal channels open. It has been 
stated that the current forces should have 
a resultant, and that the ebb-tide per- 
forms the most effective scour. When 
it is remembered that the outflow of wa- 
ter from the harbor exceeds the inflow 
by the amount of fresh-water that drains 
into the bay, it can not be doubted that 
the velocity of the ebb-current (meas- 
ured in the main channel at Fort Point) 
will exceed that of the flood, but to what 
extent this is modified by the directions 
which the two currents take can not now 
be definitely stated. The location of 
Yerba Buena, Alcatraz, and Angel isl- 
ands with reference to the main chan- 
nels undoubtedly exercises a controlling 
and different influence upon the ebb and 
flood currents. No tidal observations 
have been published which throw any 
light upon this subject, but it is proba- 
ble that the flood -current predominates 
between Alcatraz Island and San Fran- 
cisco, and between Yerba Buena Island 
and Oakland, and that the ebb predom- 
inates between Yerba Buena Island and 
San Francisco, Alcatraz and Angel isl- 
ands, and Angel Island and the Marin 
County shore. The flood-tide sweeps 
through the Golden Gate in a grand 
swelling wave and impinges directly up- 
on the Oakland shore, where it is divert- 
ed to the north and south, creating strong 
currents on the eastern margin of the 
bay; the ebb returning seeks the short- 
est outlet into the main channel. 

The history of commercial cities teems 
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with instances of the deterioration and 
final destruction of harbors, sometimes 
from the operation.of natural laws, and 
in many cases from the total disregard 
of these laws. It is well, therefore, to 
ponder over the future of San Francisco 
harbor, and consider whether or not 
there are any agencies at work which 
will affect injurfously its capacity, use- 
fulness, or permanency. 

From what has been said in regard to 
the obvious principles involved in the 
maintenance of the principal channels 
by the scour of the currents, and the im- 
portant part performed by interior basins 
in aiding this scour, it will be readily 
seen that the dangers to be apprehended 
are, the reduction of the tidal area of the 
harbor and of its interior reservoirs by 
schemes of reclamation, and the filling 
up of those reservoirs by sedimentary 
deposits. 

Owing to the want of positive data, 
any discussion of the subject now must 
of necessity be general. Here, more 
than anywhere else, is required positive 
information of a character which can be 
acquired only by patient study. With 
proper data the problem admits of an 
exact solution. It would be possible 
to predict with certainty the effect of the 
reclamation of a given quantity of land, 
and to trace the effect through all its 
stages to a final result. But none of 
the elements which enter into the prob- 
lem have been ascertained with that de- 
gree of certainty that will give to the 
conclusions drawn a scientific value. 
We should know the area of the water- 
shed that drains into the harbor; the av- 
erage rain-fall upon that water-shed ; 
sectional measurements of all the water- 
courses, with the velocity of their cur- 
rents; the proportion of solid matter 
held in suspension as well as the amount 
that is rolled along the bottom; the av- 
erage rise and fall of the tides; the sec- 
tional area of the main entrance to the 
harbor, and the average velocity of the 
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tidal currents. Many of these facts can 
only be ascertained by long-continu- 
ed, patient, and intelligent observation. 
They have not escaped the attention of 
scientists, but most of the results ob- 
tained are at best only rough approxi- 
mations. 

The erosive power of running water 
is one of the potential methods by which 
nature transforms the topographical feat- 
ures of the earth. The work is perform- 
ed so quietly, and with so little of those 
grand exhibitions of energy we are ac- 
customed to associate with great chan- 
ges of the earth’s surface, that it seldom 
attracts attention. Every drop of water 
that falls takes part in this wonderful 
operation. The little rills that form on 
the steep declivities of the mountains 
gather up more or less solid matter, 
some of which finds. no resting-place 
until it reaches the broad expanse of the 
ocean. The rill receives accretions from 
various sources and becomes a stream- 
let, the streamlet gradually grows into a 
mountain torrent, and every time the 
velocity of the current is doubled its ca- 
pacity to carry suspended matter is in- 
creased sixty-four times. In this man- 
ner the hills are cut down and the val- 
leys formed. During the floods many 
streams break through their banks and 
flow over the adjacent country. Here 
the current is checked and deposits take 
place, forming the rich alluvial plains 
which are so valuable to the agricultur- 
ist. A large proportion of the sediment- 
ary matter finds its way to the sea, event- 
ually driving back its waters and form- 
ing deltas, or wresting land from the do- 
minion of the ocean. 

Within historic times the shore of the 
Adriatic, from the northern part of the 
Gulf of Trieste down to the south of 
Ravenna, has advanced from two to 
twenty miles. The delta of the Po on 
the Adriatic is now advancing at the 
rate of seventy metres per annum. 
Adria, which was a sea-port in the time 
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of Augustus, is now about twenty miles 
inland; and Ravenna, which was also a 
sea-port, is about four miles from the 
main sea. 

The Sacramento and San Joaquin riv- 
ers, owing to the mining operations con- 
ducted upon their tributaries, contain an 
unusually large quantity of solid matter ; 
the amount in the Sacramento being, 
according to Doctor Logan, an average 
of 1-roooth part by weight. In an in- 
teresting paper read before the Agassiz 
Institute in September, 1873, Doctor 
Logan says: “We are not aware that 
a sectional area admeasurement has 
ever been made; but estimating the 
amount of water which passes down the 
river each second during high water at 
327,600 cubic feet, we find on an aver- 
age there are carried in suspension past 
Sacramento City (a certain portion be- 
ing deposited, as is shown by the eleva- 
tion of the low as well as high water 
mark on the chart) 150,569,012 and 380- 
458ths grains per second, or 38,717 and 
8-roths tons every hour, more or less, 
according to the stage of the American 
River, that affluent, owing fo mining op- 
erations, being always most charged with 
detritus. The solid matter thus ascer- 
tained to be suspended in the water is 
found, on calculation, to be sufficient to 
cover in one year a square mile to the 
depth of 256 and 5-1oths feet.” 

It is difficult to comprehend the enor- 
mous magnitude of this result. Assum- 
ing 320 tons to be an average load of 
freight for a locomotive, it would require 
a train of thirty-two cars, leaving Sacra- 
mento every ¢hirty seconds, day and 
night, to transport this material. 

Doctor Logan’s, estimate applies to 
the high stage of water in the Sacra- 
mento, and is not an average for the 
year. The figures given, however, will 
serve as a basis for a calculation of the 
discharge from the entire water-shed 
that drains into the harbor. He esti- 
mates the water-shed of the lower Sac- 
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ramento, extending from the junction 
with the San Joaquin to Lassen’s Butte, 
to be 27,000 square miles, and the upper 
Sacramento or Pit River, 9,000 square 
miles. Upon the latter the rain-fall is 
three times as great as it is upon the 
former. The water-shed of the San 
Joaquin River and of the various streams 
that flow directly into San Francisco and 
San Pablo bays aggregate about 18,000 
square miles, making the total area of 
the water-shed that drains into the har- 
bor 54,000 square miles. 

The rain-fall upon this water-shed 
can only be approximated, but the lim- 
ited statistics bearing upon the subject 
indicate that it does not vary much from 
twenty-five inches. At Fort Crook the 
average for eight years is 23 7-10 inches ; 
at Fort Reading for three and three- 
quarters years, 29 I-10 inches; at Clear 
Lake for six years, 34 4-10 inches; at 
Sacramento for twenty-four years, 19 6-10 
inches ; at Benicia for thirteen and one- 
half years, 15 1-to inches; at Stockton for 
three and one-half years, 13 7-10 inches ; 
at Millerton for six and three-quarters 
years, nineteen inches; at Pilarcitos dam 
for nine years, fifty-eight inches; at San 
Francisco, 23 5-10 inches.* 

The rain-fall from the foot of the west 
slope of the Sierra Nevada to the sum- 
mit of that range varies from twenty-four 
to sixty inches, and the rain-fall over the 
entire water-shed of the upper Sacra- 
mento, embracing an area of 9,000 square 
miles, is nearly as great. Averaging the 
eritire water-shed upon the figures above 
presented, gives the following results: 
On 15,000 square miles the average rain- 
fall is about forty inches; on 14,000 
square miles, twenty-four inches; on 
16,000 square miles, eighteen inches; 
On 9,000 square miles, fourteen inches; 
being an average of twenty-five inches. 
Nearly two-fifths of the entire rain - fall 
occurs in the months of December and 





* Report of United States Commissioners on Irriga- 
tion in California, 
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January, when the ground has been more 
or less saturated with the November 
rains, and when evaporation is reduced 
toa minimum. The snows on the sum- 
mit of the Sierra melt rapidly in June 
and July, producing high water in all 
the streams that have their sources in 
those ‘elevated regions. The result is 
that a larger proportion than usual of 
the total rain-fall, probably not less than 
fifty per cent., finds its way to the sea 
through the Golden Gate. Assuming 
that thirteen inches of the rain-fall is 
consumed by absorption and evapora- 
tion, the total amount of fresh-water an- 
nually discharged into the harbor will 
be 1,505,433,600,000 cubic feet. Taking 
Doctor Logan’s estimate of the propor- 
tion of solid matter held in suspension 
by the waters of the rivers — namely, 
I-1o0oth part by weight—and add- 
ing ten per cent. thereto for the sand 
and heavy material which is not held in 
suspension but which is rolled along the 
bottom, it will be found that there is an- 
nually discharged into the tidal waters 
connected with San Francisco harbor 
1,149,984,000 cubic feet of solid matter. 
This is found, on calculation, to be suf- 
ficient to cover in one year a square 
mile to the depth of forty-one feet and 
three inches. Reverting to the illustra- 
tion above used, it would require a train 
of thirty-two cars passing a given point 
every three minutes and six seconds, 
night and day, to transport this material. 
A large proportion of this sediment is 
deposited in Suisun and San Pablo 
bays; some of it reaches San Francis- 
co Bay, and a portion doubtless is car- 
ried into the ocean. During the sea- 
sons of flood the discolored water from 
the harbor may be traced for a consider- 
able distance along the shores of the 
Pacific, generally stretching north of 
the Golden Gate, indicating the exist- 
ence of an ocean current in that direc- 
tion. Without doubt the great mass of 
this material is deposited in Suisun and 
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San Pablo bays and upon the submerged 
flats adjacent thereto. At mean low tide 
Suisun Bay contains 17,620,000,000 and 
San Pablo Bay 35,822,000,000 cubic feet 
of water. If, therefore, the sedimentary 
matters were all deposited in Suisun 
Bay, the bay would be filled up to the 
line of low water in 15% years, and San 
Pablo Bay would be filled up to the 
same level in 3134 years more, These 
facts indicate the great value of these 
two basins as receptacles for sediment- 
ary deposits that can not be otherwise 
diverted from the harbor. 

About one year ago, the writer pre- 
pared for the Board of State Harbor 
Commissioners a map “exhibiting the 
salt-marsh, tide, and submerged lands 
disposed of by the State of California in 
and adjacent to the bays of San Fran- 
cisco and San Pablo, and now subject to 
reclamation.” This map was compiled 


from official records, and shows that the 
State has sold and donated to private 
parties and corporations 67,465 acres of 


tide and submerged land, and 125,564 
acres of salt-marsh land, bordering upon 
the above-named bays. The title to all 
of these lands is absolute, and so far as 
State control over them extends the 
owners are at liberty to reclaim them in 
any manner that they may see fit. The 
effect of the reclamation of so large an 
amount of submerged land would, with- 
out doubt, be disastrous to the harbor. 
To illustrate: It has been stated that 
the channel of communication between 
the harbor and the sea is maintained by 
the scour of the current which sweeps 
in and out of the Golden Gate with each 
recurring tide. The scour depends upon 
the velocity of the currents, and the ve- 
locity depends measurably upon the vol- 
ume of water that flows in and out. The 
average duration of each tide is not in- 
creased or diminished by the volume of 
water that enters the harbor, and con- 
sequently the velocity of the currents 
will be greater or less as the tidal area 
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to be filled and emptied is increased or 
diminished. 

The total area of San Francisco, San 
Pablo, and Suisun bays is 466% square 
miles. The State has sold or donated 
67,465 acres, or 105% square miles, of 
tide-lands in San Francisco and San 
Pablo: bays. Of the total area of the 
three bays, 44% square miles lie be- 
tween mean high and mean low water, 
and of this amount the State has sold 
thirty-three square miles. 

The tidal prism of the three bays has 
not been accurately determined, but it 
probably does not vary much from 6 4-10 
feet for the average range from high wa- 
ter large to low water large. The nat- 
ural slope from the line of high water to 
the line of low water is not uniform, be- 
ing more precipitous near high-water 
mark, and the average tidal prism of the 
44% square miles of the three bays ly- 
ing between high and low water may be 
assumed to be 4 2-10 feet. Upon these 
assumptions, the total volume of the tidal 
prism is 80,504,455,680 cubic feet. The 
sectional area of the channel between 
Fort Point and Lime Point, as deter- 
mined by the United States engineers, 
is 1,064,200 square feet. The average 
duration of the ebb-tide is about six 
hours and fifty minutes. The mean ve- 
locity of the current during the entire 
ebb, calculated by these data, is 184 5-10 
feet per minute, or 2 1-10 miles per hour. 
But as the current increases from 0 at 
the beginning of the ebb to a maximum 
at the middle of the time, and then de- 
creases to 0 again at the end of the ebb, 
the maximum velocity would be twice 
the mean velocity, or 4 2-10 miles per 
hour. The reclamation of the tide-lands 
sold by the State would reduce the vol- 
ume of the tidal prism to 63,704,931,840 
cubic feet, and the mean velocity of the 
ebb-current would become 1 66-100 miles 
per hour, and its maximum velocity 
3 22-100 miles per hour. Now, when 
it is remembered that the scour of the 
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current is proportional to the square of 
the velocity, an idea of the mischief 
threatened will begin to dawn upon the 
mind. The working power of the cur- 
rent, at its maximum velocity, will be 
reduced about two-fifths, the proportion 
being 10 92-100 to 17 64-100. 

An eminent engineer has suggested 
the theory that the bar at the mouth of 
the harbor is formed by the waves of 
the.sea and the action of an ocean cur- 
rent which sweeps in a northerly direc- 
tion along the coast of California; that 
it is a “submerged sand-spit,” over 
which the ocean and the tidal currents 
of the harbor continually contend for 
mastery, the forces being nearly in equi- 
librium. The reduction of the tidal area 
of the bays would immediately destroy 
that equilibrium, and the bar would move 
toward the shore and increase in altitude. 
With the information at hand, it is im- 
possible to know just where the equilib- 
rium would be re-established; but, tak- 
ing into consideration the proportional 
reduction of the tidal prism and of the 


working power of the currents, the writ- 
er will hazard the assertion that the depth 
of water on the bar will be reduced from 
thirty-three to less than twenty-five feet 
by the reclamation of the submerged 


lands sold by the State. It can not be 
assumed that the reduction in depth will 
correspond precisely with the diminish- 
ed velocity; there are various elements 
that would modify the result to a certain 
extent. 
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The subject is an exceedingly complex 
one, and involves the consideration of 
numerous perplexing phenomena. The 
theoretical velocities do not correspond 
in all cases with the observed velocities ; 
the currents, no doubt, being controlled 
to a greater or less extent by the physi- 
cal configuration of the harbor. 

The exact determination of the tidal 
prism requires careful study and exten- 
sive and simultaneous observations over 
the whole area of the waters to be com- 
puted. The plane of high water is far 
from being at a uniform elevation over 
the whole area, and high water does not 
occur upon the three bays at the same 
moment. Indeed, in some of the dis- 
tant estuaries the ebb has barely teased 
when the flood has attained its greatest 
height at Fort Point. The fresh-water 
that enters the harbor, while it is small 
in comparison with the tidal influx, con- 
stantly contributes its quota to retard the 
flood and augment the ebb, and is an im- 
portant element in the study of the hy- 
drography of the harbor. 

The western coast of the American 
continent is remarkably deficient in har- 
bors; and the interests of San Francis- 
co, of the State, and indeed of the en- 
tire commercial world, demand that this 
one should be carefully guarded against 
injurious encroachments from all sour- 
ces. The legislature would do well, not 
only to protect it in the future, but also 
to remedy if possible the mischief al- 
ready done. 
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si AIS, Monsieur, excusez” — 

Claude turned sharply—“ vo/- 
ci le gant/ Monsieur has dropped his 
glove.” 

Claude took the recovered waif, and, 
with a little word of acknowledgment, 
thrust it rather impatiently in his pock- 
et. “Many thanks, ma fille.” He 
carelessly glanced down at the small, 
thin, and clearly cut face which was 
gazing up at him so earnestly, and then 
he went back to his picture-gazing. 
But the charm had fled. His thoughts 
turned backward. He remembered how 
Claire had a trick of teasing him about 
his lost gloves. Sometimes she would 
pretend he was influenced by a vain de- 
sire to display the shapeliness of his 
white aristocratic hands; sometimes she 
would lecture him for what she termed 
“a shameful habit of slothfulness;” and 
then again she would steal softly up be- 
hind him, just as this unknown little 
Parisian artiste had done, and, proffering 
the delicate bit of primrose-colored kid, 
would sedately murmur, “ Monsieur has 
lost his glove!” 

O, what happy memories! O, what 
sweet-prized hours of the past! Lost 
like his glove, would they, like the un- 
prized glove, some day be restored to 
him? Would Claire repent and call him 
to her side once more? Tears rose in- 
to the young Parisian fainéante’s large 
proud eyes. Little Marie, busy with her- 
copying, once or twice lifted her pretty 
bent head and sought him with a wistful 
gaze. 

“He is very handsome,” she mused. 
‘IT have seen him here before. He loves 
the fine painting; but why does he al- 
ways regard the ‘Départ pour Cy- 
there?’ He lingers ever before that. 


MARIE. 


He is noble and gracious, but he is 
unhappy as well. He has a wound in 
his heart! I am sure he has loved.” 

Her tender maiden thoughts flowed 
on; her hands worked swiftly. Claude 
was turning to leave the gallery when 
the little copyist’s golden lily- fair head 
came between him and the light. He 
hesitated an instant, then paused and 
addressed her. Something in the soft 
eyes, lifted to his, touched the young 
monsteur, So utterly weary of himself, of 
the light of day, of this great glad riant 
Paris, sporting and coquetting without 
the Louvre walls. 

“You are doing that very well!” he 
exclaimed, glancing down at the Greuze 
growing into life beneath her faithful 
hands. 

“ Monsieur thinks so?” Little Marie’s 
face lighted up like a pretty transparen- 
cy. She gave the speaker thanks in ev- 
ery curve and line and dimple of her 
features. 

“More than well,” Claude pursued, 
bending lower, partly to look at the in- 
complete cruche cassée on the paper, 
partly to be nearer the dimples above. 
Another pink petal untolded in the rosy 
cheeks. “ Pour gui le faites-vous?” 
he asked. “For yourself; for your own 
amusement?” 

“ Amusement?— moi? O, no!” and 
Marie shook a pretty glittering head. 
“It is for to sell. I paint many of them 
—very many. They are much in de- 
mand—the copies,” finished the little 
one, with a tired look and sigh. 

“QO, then, if it is for market, perhaps 
it will be possible that I may possess 
it,” pursued Claude, gallantly. 

“If Monsieur wishes.” And then, with 
one quick glance at him, deciding that 
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he had money, and to spare, little Marie 
proceeded to explain how she wished to 
vend this picture without delay. There 
was to be a festival on Sunday—a grand 
féte at Fontainebleau—and she wished 
to buy herself a new hat and gown— 
something delicate, fresh, and new. 

Claude listened, interested in spite of 
himself. The slender willowy figure 
stood up in its blue dress graceful as a 
lily-stem, and like a lily-flower on its 
standard looked the little noble head 
with its masses of fair hair. 

The next morning when Claude visit- 
ed the gallery he saw Marie at her post. 
She smiled and nodded and blushed 
when the young monsieur approached 
her. Their friendship ripened fast. 
Many people turned to watch the no- 
ble, melancholy, handsome young /az- 
néante loitering by the side of the pret- 
ty blue figure with its crown of glorious 
golden hair. 

“ Papa used to call me little Blueling,” 
she explained to Claude, “because I al- 
ways wore this blue dress to paint in. 


Do you think it an odd name? I like 
it. But no one calls me that now. No 
one waits now to cry, ‘Welcome, petite 
Bluet,’ when I come home late from my 
work.” 

When Clauue :ett the gallery Marie 
always followed him with her soft fair- 


fringed eyes. Thus she noted that he 
always paused for a farewell glance at 
the Watteau. The sad look in his 
large proud eyes grew always sadder 
when he looked at this picture. 

The little painter having noted, pon- 
dered on this fact as she lay that night 
musing into the smaller stiller hours of 
morn. “I shall ask him why he cares 
so much for that one picture, and why 
he is always sad when he regards it,” 
she decided, as she clasped her hands 
on her white bosom in drowsy medita- 
tion. Her eyelids fell, veiling her wist- 
ful gaze into the sombre dusk; a soft 
sweet smile curved her pretty unkissed 
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mouth; the moon crept nearer and look- 
ed kindly on the ingenuous Greuze face 
nestling in the pillow. Ah, well! good- 
night, little Marie. Of all your plen- 
teous sisterhood there is no one so stain- 
less, so sweetly pure as you to-night. 

The next day Marie’s work did not 
advance sowell. It chanced that Claude 
did not come until late to make his daily 
visit, and then he was gloomy, morose. 
He spoke little, and when the timid child 
got sufficient courage to put the ques- 
tion to him why he always lingered be- 
fore the Watteau, he frowned and turn- 
ed abruptly away. 

“T like to regard it because it was a 
favorite with the woman whom I loved, 
and who betrayed me,” was his bitter 
answer, and then he left her. 

Poor little Blueling! She could not 
tell why her fingers trembled so that 
day. She could not work. Her sight 
was dim; her touch uncertain. “I kept 
too long awake last night,” the poor 
child thought. “I need rest and sleep; 
perhaps to-morrow I shall do better.” 

But when Claude —penitent, regret- 
ting his harshness of the previous day— 
hurried on the morrow to the gallery, 
he missed the little blue figure at its ac- 
customed post. Instead a large brisk- 
eyed old Frenchwoman was there, en- 
ameling with nimble fingers the cruche 
cassée on porcelain. The young mon- 
steur looked anxiously about. A little 
dim blue heap in a recess caught his 
eye. He hastened toit. It was Marie 
—/le petite Blueling—in tears. 

Another moment she was pouring her 
grief into Claude’s brotherly ears. She 
could not finish the picture. Le gros 
tante Margot had driven her away, 
saying that she was a sluggard; that 
she wasted her time; and now—and 
now——” 

“What! is that all?” interrupted 
Claude, smiling. “Why, you can fin- 
ish the picture to-morrow, when the 
aunt is gone. Why do you weep? 
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There is no haste. There is plenty of 
time to come.” 

“But do you not see?”— Marie’s 
eyes flashed disappointment and rebuke 
through their tears—“1I wished to go 
to the festival, and now I have no mon- 
ey. I wished to buy me a fresh bonnet 
and robe, but—but” —she broke down 
again. 

“ But then you must permit me to pur- 
chase the bonnet and gown,” interrupt- 
ed Claude. “I shall pay for my pict- 
ure beforehand. Tiens, little one! Dry 
up your tears; no more of weeping, but 
let us go and seek for the prettiest toi- 
let in all Paris.” 

And a moment later little Marie— 
glancing, smiling, tears past, only a ten- 
der quiver of the mouth left—was dan- 
cing down the doxlevard by Claude’s 
side to the magazins de mode. All the 
world assisted at the /é/e next day. 
Claude, if he had not already compen- 
sated himself for any trouble he had 
taken by watching Marie’s dainty dim- 
ples of the previous day, might now have 
felt amply rewarded in seeing the little 
transformed Blueling dancing under the 
oaks of Fontainebleau in the pretty dress 
he had provided for her. As for her, 
she tricked the sunbeams of half their 
brightness. A robe of soft gray and 
blue silk, demi-length, enveloped her 
pretty young ¢é/ancé figure. A dainty 
Watteau hat shaded the face at once so 
fine, clear, serene, and her lovely hair 
fell drifting like a cloud. Taken all in 
all, the little Blueling was a sight that 
would have been a joy forever, had not 
a certain event occurred which dimmed 
its brightness and brushed away its 
bloom in the young monsieur’s memory 
through days to come. 

Claude lingered near his favorite for 
awhile, enjoying her happiness; then, 
leaving her surrounded by a group of 
dancing comrades, he sauntered away. 
He looked about him, musing dreamily 
as he loitered down those fragrant alleys 
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where of yore many a noble knight and 
dame had lingered, coquetted, mocking 
lightly, and playing with wondrous grace 
the skillful game of hearts. Francis I., 
Bayard’s king, stood up a knightly figure 
that no age could dim. Henri II. glid- 
ed by, holding Diana of Valentinois by 
the hand; the two dim old-time lovers 
looked up and pointed to the entwined 
ciphers on the palace walls, and smiled 
into each other’s eyes. Napoleon was 
there, carrying his dying eagles smitten 
in all their fiery pride to sudden death 
beneath the alien skies of Moscow. 
Queen Christina of Sweden and the 
murdered Monaldeschi stalked frown- 
ing past. Groups of ladies —courtly 
dames and proud patrician beauties — 
trailed past the dreamy watcher, loi- 
tering by the tiny sunlit lake where the 
swans slept. He saw their smiles, he 
watched their trick of manner. A scent 
of passionate old-time perfume floated 
to him from the broidered robes they 
swept back so gracefully. He caught 
the gleam of jewels on snowy arms. Di- 
amonds flashed, pearls nestled in those 
dainty boddices, flowered, scalloped over 
rosy bosoms, garnished with knots of 
ribbon —“ neuds de parfaits contente- 
ments.” O,what grace—puffed, powder- 
ed, perfumed! What toil! They smile 
on Claude. “Behold us,” they say. 
“We are the past; we were the true 
mistresses of France. Are we not 
beautiful? For us the gaiety, the light 
of life, for us the love and feasting. 
We are history. Our smiles light up 
the songs of France’s dead chivalry.” 
Claude started up. He rubbed his 
eyes and gazed about him bewildered. 
“Have I been sleeping?” he mutter- 
ed, with some vexation. He heard the 
laughter of the revelers, and had turned 
to join them, when he caught sight of a 
figure leaning against a tree near him. 
Was this a part of his vision, then? He 
watched it a moment, irresolute; a slight 
fair female figure. Claude could not see 
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the face; it was turned away, the brow 
bent down as if in thought. The young 
monsieur, respecting the unknown lady’s 
silence, was about to move noiselessly 
away, when he caught sight of a glove, 
lying on the grass close to the hem of 
her sweeping robe. He advanced and 
picked it up; and then, startled, hearing 
his footsteps, the woman stirred. She 
looked around; Claude saw her face. 
He stood mute, transfixed, holding the 
glove in his outstretched hand. His 
face turned white and then red. She, 
too, stood staring, trembling. She, too, 
turned pale, then flushed like any Prov- 
ence rose. She made a slight move- 
ment forward. 

“Claude! is it thou?” she murmur- 
ed. “Claude!” 

“Claire! thou?” 

That was all. And then somehow 
they both seemed to move together. 
The outstretched hands met in a clasp 
that promised never to unlock. The 
lovers, parted, were now united again. 


They had a cool swift ride en voiture 


back to Paris. Claude attended Marie 
to her home. He was in a state of queer 
high exaltation that was strange to his 
little ignorant companion. As for Ma- 
rie, she dreamed golden dreams. She 
regarded Claude with soft glamourish 
eyes. Who so generous, so good and 
kind as he? Was not this pretty dress 
his gift? O! he must care for her, else 
he would not have given it. He must; 
he did. She took off her hat and stood 
gravely, with clasped hands, in the cen- 
tre of the little low-ceilinged room. 

“Are you happy, child?” asked Claude, 
who was watching her with an indulgent 
smile. 

Marie lifted her soft eyes to his. 
“Happy? O, yes, yes! I have been 
very happy! I am happy!” 

“T am glad of it!” The young mon- 
sieur laughed a low exultant laugh. He 
took little Marie’s hands in his, and 
kissed her on either cheek. “I am glad 
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of it, for I am happy, too. Good-night, 
little Blueling.” 

The pretty child’s face turned first 
crimson, and then pale, under that kiss. 
She drew a long slow breath. Her hap- 
py loving heart swelled full to bursting ; 
then a sigh fluttered from her lips. 

“Good-night,” she whispered, half to 
him, half to something else of herself— 
a part of her own being that seemed tc 
be going with him as he went, softly 
humming a chanson, away. 

All that bright, long, sleepless night, 
Marie flushed and dimpled on her little 
bed, and crumpled her rose-leaf cheek 
on the white pillows. “I don’t want to 
sleep,” she said to herself, sitting up- 
right and putting back the falling masses 
of bright hair from her forehead. ‘‘I 
want to keep awake and think of him. 
I wish to-morrow would come. I wish 
it was here now, so that I might see 
him.” 

The so sweetly wished-for “to-mor- 
row” came in due time, but little Marie 
did not see Claude. She hastened to 
the Louvre. All day she lingered there, 
but he did not come. It was not until 
the third day after, that chancing to lift 
her gaze from the work over which she 
was bending listlessly, with wan cheeks 
and tear-dimmed eyes, she saw the well- 
known figure coming near. She uttered 
a low cry; a flood of joyous color rush- 
ed over her face, grown so soon wan, 
for these three days had been an age to 
the poor child; and then, ah, then, the 
bright gay coloring faded from her 
cheeks. She shrunk back into herself, 
crushed and cowering, and strangely 
abashed. For Claude was not alone. 
A lady, with a beautiful drume face, was 
leaning on his arm. He was looking 
into her dark eyes, and he did not see 
poor Marie. As for her, she stood 
there, mute, stunned, watching with 
wide-strained blue eyes the coming of 
the happy lovers. They stopped before 
“Le Départ pour Cythére,” and Claude 
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whispered something to his companion. 
A lovely blush dyed her brilliant face. 
Then the young monsieur lifted her fair 
gloved hand to his lips. The little gold- 
en head beyond sunk down, down, as a 
flower does when weighted with sum- 
mer rain too heavily. 

Little Marie seemed all at once, in the 
spring-time of her life, to have lost both 
youth and happiness together. She 
crept home from the gallery that fatal 
day. She had a vague perception that 
for her all was finished. She tossed fe- 
verishly on her pillows that night. “I 
am not well,” she thought, “but it will 
pass. To-morrow I shall be better, and 
will finish the picture.” 

But she did not finish the incomplete 
work “to-morrow ;” neither to-morrow, 
nor to-morrow, nor to-morrow. When 
Claude came, after many days, to seek 
his little neglected friend, he was shock- 
ed at the change he found. 

“What, little one, are you ill?” he 
cried. 

She was lying back on her pillows, 


her bright golden locks tossed from her 
thin face. The pretty gray and blue 
dress she had worn at the festival, to- 
gether with her hat, was lying beside 


her. She started up when Claude ap- 
proached. She hesitated one moment, 
white, uncertain; then, with a feverish 
sob, she flung herself forward on her 
friend’s broad breast, and nestled there, 
quivering like a homesick bird. 

“Hush! hush!” he cried, frightened 
at the storm of emotion that shook her 
fragile form. He put her back on the 
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disordered couch. “Why did you not 
tell me you were ill, little one?” 

But Marie, pushing back her hair, 
smiled gaily. She would not be sick 
now. Shelaythere,content. Claude sat 
by her side, holding her hands. They 
nestled, like little soft white downy 
birds, tenderly in his; wee happy hands 
once more. i 

“T am well now; I am happy once 
again,” she sighed. 

She ‘could no¢ talk much. Claude, - 
too, was silent, moved, as he was, by 
the soft serene burning out of this white 
life. When he went away, he stooped 
and kissed her. She did not speak, 
only her blue eyes flickered, her weak 
breath stirred, her tired heart panted 
with its last earthly throb. 

“Good- by, little friend, you must be 
better to-morrow.” He touched the 
golden head. She lay quite silent when 
he was gone; not dimpling now, not 
flushing under his kiss. The moon rose, 
higher and then higher. She seemed to 
linger—resting her cheek on the lattice, 
and looking in on the little ivory sleep- 
er on whom her clear light bestowed 
a fragile and delicate immortality. 

Poor little Blueling! 

Her “to-morrow” was all eternity. 
Claude keeps the unfinished copy of the 
“ Cruche cassée.” Sometimes he looks 
at it, and then little Marie’s golden head 
comes between him and the light. 

Poor little Marie! Poor little prodi- 
gal! She emptied her joyous heart in 
one long and deep libation at Love’s 
feet, and then, exhausted, died. 
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HE man who goes out on a hunt- 
ing expedition makes the con- 
duct of his eye and gun the main ob- 
ject of his work and attention, but sub- 
servient to it may be made an endless 
variety of experiences, in the sense of 
the French meaning of the word ex- 
périence, by which any and every new 
impression on the human mind may be 
embraced. It depends altogether on 
the whole make-up of the man, what 
he will bring back with him as the re- 
ward of his toil. If he be nothing but 
a hunter, he will have his game; if a 
hunter and traveler, he carries with him 
besides the game impressions of land 
and people ; the botanist probably would 
not lose sight of the modest forget - me- 
not and the boisterous sunflower on his 
path over mountain and dale; the ge- 
ologist-hunter is not contented with the 
surface of the various regions, but his 
spiritual eye unconsciously penetrates 
deeper into the mysteries of things. So 
we see that the impressions which we 
receive every day, in fact every mo- 
ment of our lives, depend in great meas- 
ure on the whole of our former acquire- 
ments—experiences, if you like it better. 
The statement regarding the hunter 
holds good, however, in all human en- 
terprises. The butcher and the great 
physiologist view the same carcass with 
altogether different purposes and results. 
The one counts the dollars and cents 
coming from it; the other listens to the 
secret voices of nature, which point out 
for him the remotest recesses of the 
wonderful structure. The one harvests 
worldly riches; the other stores away 
riches of the mind, to be used for the 
interests of his fellow-men. 
From this we may learn the noble 


lesson that it is the Durpose with which 
we look upon things that constitutes the 
difference between man and man. Some 
creatures, both men and brutes, seem to 
have no definite purpose in mind at all. 
They breathe, eat, drink, sleep, and do 
other things, just to keep themselves 
vegetating. But there are many de- 
grees between this and the fullest recog- 
nition of duty and an aim in life. The 
first studies the classics, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, or Italian, because it hap- 
pens to be the fashion, or because it be- 
longs to the education of the “gentle- 
man.” The second likes to be able to 
say of himself and have people say of 
him in society, “What a master of lan- 
guages!” The third wants to make 
money; he will get more gold-dust at 
the end of every year with every addi- 
tional language. The fourth man needs 
the languages to better get along in for- 
eign countries. A fifth means to make 
the study a servant to other studies. 
The chemist might be studying Ger- 
man, French, and Italian to avail him- 
self of valuable untranslated works in 
his special department; the physicist, 
Greek, and Latin, to examine into the- 
ories of natural phenomena as held by 
his Greek and Roman predecessors. All 
this may be very necessary and noble ; 
but, I think, there is yet a grander pur- 
.pose possible in such a vast and unsur- 
passed study as that which we have un- 
der consideration—I mean, of course, 
the study of language in itself, which 
can not be undertaken without directly 
and indirectly serving the Aighest inter- 
ests of man. From this point of view 
it presents two quite distinct phases. 
One, philology, deals with the whole 
universe ; it tells the tale of everlasting 
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struggles between forces in one form— 
man; and forces in another form —all 
that is outside of man. The birth of 
human speech, the rising, the life, the 
sufferings, the changes, the sleep, the 
downfall, the death, and numberless 
other metamorphoses in language, offer 
so many stupendous phenomena to us 
weak mortals, that we are utterly un- 
able to grasp them, but we stand in si- 
lent admiration, just as we admire nat- 
ure, although we can not understand 
her grandeur. Every word in human 
speech bears in its bosom its own re- 
mote history, and besides the history of 
mankind and nature. We could not ask 
the first letter of the alphabet for its 
origin, without entering upgn a bound- 
less field of inquiry, before which all 
the wisdom of all the Humboldts that 
ever lived would modestly bow down 
into the very dust. Some great philos- 
opher—I do not remember his name— 
said something of this kind: “If we 
wanted to penetrate into the very es- 
sence of an atom, we would have to 
know a// about the universe; and to 
know the essence of the universe, we 
would have to know a// about every 
atom.” With some modification this 
might be applied to language. If we 
wanted to penetrate into the secrets of 
any sound, we would not only have to 
know a// about language, but also a// 
about everything in nature. This may 
not seem perfectly rational to him who 
has never given himself to thought on 
language and words. But if we exam- 
ine any word, we see that it is made 
up of single sounds represented by let- 
ters. In the words‘book” the first let- 
ter is 4; it may be found in all modern, 
and, probably, in all ancient languages. 
How did it come there? Do we know 
the history of the first development of 
speech to answer the question? Was 
it first gradually developed in man? or 
did it come into existence with man, and 
when? The answer to these questions 
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would involve a much greater knowl- 
edge of the history of man than we now 
possess. Or, a third possible case, was 
that letter suddenly bestowed upon man ? 
When? where? This whole question is, 
then, as you see, very complex, and I am 
sure you agree with me when I say there 
is xo man wise enough to answer. And 
granted there be a solution to this first 
question, how shall we dispose of the 
second in the series? Why was it, and 
how became it necessary for man ‘to 
possess that and other sounds? Here 
you stand before the sanctum sanc- 
forum to which no human erudition 
will offer a key. Behind words and 
letters there is much information to 
be gained, but 7# words there is often 
expressed a world of real history im- 
partially told. Words like “printing,” 
“thermometer,” “steam-engine,” “ tele- 
graph,” “phonography,” disclose in their 
present signification, to our vision, much 
of progress in man’s history, reminding 
us at the same time of darker ages that 
knew little of the civilization of these 
latter days. Impartially study words 
like “reformation,” “ Protestant,” “ Lu- 
therism,” and you may see heaven’s 
torch descend to illumine man’s path 
through life. You may behold man bat- 
tling for intellectual freedom, battling to 
throw off fetters the most oppressive. 
The words “Columbia,” “America,” 
“Washington,” “ Dakota,” “Pennsyl- 
vania,” “Georgia,” “Delaware,” “New 
York,” “ Richmond,” “ Massachusetts,” 
“Oakland,” the many Spanish names 
on this coast, the name “ Berkeley,” and 
thousands of others, must cause the 
patriotic strings in your heart to vi- 
brate whenever you trace their history. 
The study of words like “Maundy- 
Thursday,” “picnic,” “ultramontane,” 
“carnival,” “rosary,” “pax” as in “to 
kiss the pax,” throws light upon many 
a dark point in the cudturgeschichte his- 
tory of development of customs and 
manners of nations. 
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“Vallisneria,” a peculiar plant; “ Eu- 
stachian tube,” a canal that connects 
the drum of the ear with the back part 
of the mouth; “Spinozism,” a form of 
pantheism ; “‘ Xantippe,” a quarrelsome 
woman; “Darwinism,” and of late, 
“Beecherism,” are words that in some 
instances immortalize, in others perpetu- 
ate, the names of remarkable men, and, 
if carefully studied, are full of revela- 
tions. I might continue the enumera- 
tion of these dictionary sphinxes for 
many an hour, but that is not the pres- 
ent object. I do wish, however, to rec- 
ommend to the reader rambles through 
English and foreign dictionaries. The 
cry against literary studies in general and 
language-study in particular, in these 
days, arises from ignorance. Cana sub- 
ject be treated lightly that demands of you 
constant application in a// directions, 
and is productive of the widest culture? 
The so-called practical education alone 
is no education at all. It is a sort of 
training that may produce at best one- 
sided little men to be handled by oth- 
ers; it never can produce independent 
workers—thinkers. But let us follow 
the subject to the other, if possible, still 
loftier phase. which it presents. 

The writings of great men comprise 
not only all that has been hinted at, but 
they invite us to deeper and more di- 
rect meditations upon all things that 
may be worthy of our thoughts. The 
careful study of these writings forms the 
culminating point of all language-study. 
Prose and poetry do not, however, stand 
On an equality. The latter adds to the 
mere expression of thought all the beau- 
ties of euphony, of metre, of rhyme, of 
choice of words and constructions, and 
often even of melody. Where in prose 
we would read, “Liberty can prosper 
only at the expense of the blood of the 
citizen,” the poet, this time Schiller, the 
noblest of the noble, sings, 

“ Peace sows its harvest in the patriot’s tomb.” 


Where we might say, “With advancing 


civilization navigation commenced ; man 
built himself dwellings,” Schiller sings : 

“ The azure river-god his watery fields 

Lends to the raft ; her home the dryad yields.” 

Notice how much mastery in two lines. 
The words “river-god” and “dryad”’ 
(the nymph who, according to Greek 
fancy, inhabited and guarded the tree), 
lead you back many éteps in the history 
of man. How much of art and music 
in two lines, yet only a most insignificant 
part of the whole of Schiller’s composi- 
tions. On the riseof the fine arts, we find 
in the same poet: 
* Flushed into life, the pictured image breaks; 

Waked by the chisel, stone takes soul and speaks !’’ 
Our engineers may be interested to hear 
how Schiller speaks of the noble begin- 
ning in that direction: 

* Light as aloft we see the iris spring, 

Light as the arrow flying from the string ; 


O’er the wide river, rushing to the deep, 
The lithe bridge boundeth with its airy leap.” 


Of scientific research in general the 
poet creates for us this picture: 
** But all the while, best pleased apart to dwell, 
Sits musing Science in its noiseless cell ; 
Draws meaning circles, and with patient mind 
Steals to the spirit that the whole designed ; 
Gropes through the realm of matter for its laws, 
Learns where the magnet or repels or draws, 
Follows the sound along the air, and flies 
After the lightning through the pathless skies ; 
Seeks, through dark Chance’s wonder - teeming 
maze, 
The guiding law which regulates and sways; 
Seeks, through the shifting evanescent shows, 
The central principle’s serene repose.” 


What true scientist could read those 
words and refuse his admiration for a 
man who was able in a dozen lines to 
give in substance the whole aim and 
work of science? How much of insight 
into scientific research behind that state- 
ment. Who could have made it but a 
great man, at home in the sciences 
and arts—a Schiller, a man treading 
the earth, and reaching with his intel- 
lect far out into the universe? Who 
finally could refuse his admiration for 
studies that bring one into communion 
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with such men, except he who knows 
little or nothing about them? 

See, then, how in poetry you may find 
ail the depth and splendor of thought 
ever presented in prose, with the addi- 
tional charm of enchanting form, asso- 
ciated with a good deal of the poet’s 
ideality, that appeals to all there is in 
you, not only of mind, but of soul and 
divine emotion. To our lot falls the 
greatest intellectual treasure when we 
become able to enjoy the gems of poets’ 
creation. Toil, much toil, long-contin- 
ued toil, alone will lead slowly up the 
steps to the temple of the art of arts; 
but with every forward movement heav- 
en’s greatest blessing silently descends 
upon you to increase your portion of hu- 
man happiness. All this is the offspring 
of rational language - study! 

The Lay of the Nibelungen (“Das 
Nibelungenlied,” as we are wont to call 
it), is one of the most attractive pictures 
in the kaleidoscopic panorama of Ger- 
man poetic art. Before we go farther 
let me say something of the contents of 
the poem, as we shall then better under- 
stand what may be said about it. The 
whole poem consists of about 2,660 stan- 
zas of four lines each, covering 358 pages 
of an ordinary octavo volume, and in its 
last recast is divided into thirty-nine 
chapters or Abenteuer (“adventures.” ) 

Chriemhild, the fair daughter of a pow- 
erful king, lived with her brothers, Gun- 
ther, Gernot, and Geiselher, in Worms, 
a city on the Rhine. She dreams of a 
noble falcon being attacked by two ea- 
gles, and her mother explains that by 
the falcon is meant her future husband, 
and by the eagles, his destroyers. 

At the same time there lived in the 
Netherlands, in a stronghold on the 
lower Rhine, a young prince, Siegfried. 
Of “mighty name” was the brave youth, 
and great his glory upon earth. Before 
the bold knight had yet grown up to 
full manhood his hand had performed 
“many a marvel.” The second “advent- 
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ure,” from which I take this, is full of 
the heroism of those days. You follow 
the trained fiery steeds with your eye, 
while in your ear resounds “great noise 
of weapons and of cheer.” 

Hearing of the great beauty of Chri- 
emhild, Siegfried determines to venture 
with only twelve knights into her land. 
With grief and evil forebodings in their 
hearts, his parents, Siegmund and Sie- 
gelinde, let him go away. “Then sat 
beautiful women many days and nights, 
that hardly any of them would permit 
herself repose until the rich garments 
of Siegfried were ready there.” He ar- 
rives in Chriemhild’s land, and is recog- 
nized by Hagen, of Chriemhild’s court, 
as the one who alone could have con- 
quered the Nibelungen, a powerful na- 
tion of the time. Hagen then relates 
the story of Siegfried’s great deeds, 
which is full of allusions to the cus- 
toms, manners, and sagas of the day. 
This chapter gives a vivid picture of 
the life of knights and ladies. Siegfri- 
ed remains a whole year without once 
seeing the one for whom his heart is 
longing. Waris made against Gunther, 
Chriemhild’s brother, by two northern 
kings, and Siegfried volunteers to fight 
against them. He conquers his enemies 
and leads the noble kings as prisoners 
before Gunther. “I will speak this, 
and both of you let go free, only your 
pledges you must give not to leave my 
country as our foes.” Thereupon the 
kings shook hands with him. Chriem- 
hild hears of Siegfried’s heroism. “ Her 
beautiful face became rose-red with joy” 
as she listened to the tale of Siegfried’s 
safe return; which probably means, in 
ordinary prose, that she fell in love with 
him. 

During a tournament, given to honor 
Siegfried, he, for the first time, beholds 
the maiden of his heart. “She appear- 
ed, the lovely one, like the morning red 
free of darkening clouds. Wish what 
one might, everybody must confess he 
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had never seen here upon earth aught 
so sweet. As the clear full moon leads 
the stars. so she shone above other 
women fair.” Siegfried finds one or 
two opportunities to speak to her. 
Whether with gentle pressure he ca- 
ressed her white hand in fond love, the 
poet can not tell. “Nor can I believe 
he did nof do it,” he adds, leaving us to 
ponder over so important a question. 
The poet goes on in the next “advent- 
ure,” telling us how Gunther, the broth- 
er of Chriemhild, having heard of Brun- 
hild, the majestic giant-woman, conceives 
the idea to win her. Brunhild, the in- 
vincible Queen of Isenland, enjoys the 
reputation of great strength; the knight 
who wants to gain her love must meas- 
ure himself with her in open contest. 
Many a warrior lost his life in the dar- 
ing attempt. Gunther requests Siegfried 
to accompany him upon the dangerous 
journey, which Siegfried promises. In 
exchange Gunther gives him hope that 
Chriemhild may become his wife. Ac- 
companied by Hagen and Dankwart they 
start, provided with precious garments 
made of silk “as white as the snow,” 
and embroidered with gold, diamonds, 
and pearls, the work of a goodly number 
of the ladies of the court. “In seven 
weeks created they the garments.” On 
the twelfth morning the adventurers ar- 
rive in Brunhild’s land. Success crowns 
the efforts of the brave knights, but only 
after severe encounters, in which the 
queen shows her superior skill, and dur- 
ing which Siegfried, making use of his 
Tarnkappe (the cloak of invisibility), 
guides the arm of his friend. Thus he 
overcomes the giantess. Brunhild is, 
however, unwilling to sail with Gunther 
until she has assembled “her cousins 
and those in her pay.” Those from 
Worms fear that evil might spring from 
this for them, and Siegfried hastens off 
to the land of the Nibelungen whom 
he formerly had subjected, and there, 
after many chivalrous deeds, he equips 
VoL. 15.—27. 
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a thousand warriors. He then leads 
them to Gunther, who explains to Brun- 
hild that they were his body-guard whom 
he had left behind. The queen finally 
consents to accompany her lover, after 
having provisionally intrusted her scep- 
tre to her uncle. Siegfried hastens for- 
ward to announce the distinguished pair. 
The imposing feasts that followed I shall 
not attempt to describe. 

Siegfried reminds Gunther of his prom- 
ise, who I may say obtains without any 
difficulty Chriemhild’s consent to become 
Siegfried’s. If I interpret this chapter 
rightly, at this time we receive the first 
clews to future complications. The best 
judges in such matters are at a loss to 
decide which of the two women is the 
more beautiful; and besides, it seems 
as if Brunhild sheltered in her heart the 
first germs of love-hatred against Sieg- 
fried, springing from his superior brav- 
ery, which in such a woman must cause 
admiration; but it is counteracted by the 
fact that he is to marry Chriemhild, her 
rival in beauty. Do not accept my view 
too readily, but read for yourselves. No 
commentator has come to similar con- 
clusions. 

Brunhild is in the beginning none too 
tender to her husband, as we learn from 
his own complaint to Siegfried, which 
might seem to us highly comical were it 
not for sympathy with poor Gunther. 
His own words are: “I offended her, 
when she bound me; to a nail she bore 
me, and high up on the wall me hung. 
I there remained in great distress the 
whole night, ere she freed me. How 
sweetly she rested all that while!” 

We next accompany Siegfried and his 
beautiful bride to their home, where his 
father surrenders to him the throne. 
The queen bears him a son, who is 
named Gunther, after his uncle. Gun- 
ther returns the compliment by calling 
his son after the noble Siegfried. Ten 
years have elapsed, and during this time 
the two couples have seen nothing of 
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each other. Brunhild is rather vexed 
that Siegfried, whom she likes to con- 
sider onlya vassal of her husband, should 
stay away in this manner from her court. 
This fact—being prompted by others 
which she may not wish to state—she 
urges upon her spouse, who in conse- 
. quence sends an invitation to his broth- 
er-in-law, which is accepted. Siegfried 
and his wife set out, accompanied by the 
venerable king (Siegfried’s father) and 
an imposing suite of the best Nibelun- 
gen knights. Their child they left at 
home. I need not describe the cere- 
monies and the pomp with which they 
were received. 

One day, as the two queens were wit- 
nessing the tournaments of the nobles, 
Chriemhild chanced to drop a remark 
which led to a discussion concerning the 
merits of their husbands. In the heat 
of the argument the language is not 
weighed, and stinging words fly from 
the lips to wound the hearts of both. 
Chriemhild thinks Siegfried the bravest 
of all Recken, while Brunhild maintains 
he is only a tributary of her incompara- 
ble husband. Insult follows insult, and 
the two women become deadly enemies. 
Siegfried is implicated in this contest, 
and, though innocent, incurs Brunhild’s 
hatred. She must have revenge. Ha- 
gen, who can not forget the insult to his 
lord’s wife, offers his services. Under 
pretext of a hunt with Gunther, Hagen, 
and others, Siegfried is taken out, in 
spite of warnings from his beloved wife. 
“O no, Siegfried dear, I fear your de- 
struction. Last night I had an evil 
dream ; two mountains crushed you, and 
I saw you nevermore. If you leave me 
this time it goes to my heart.” Not- 
withstanding the supplications of his 
wife, Siegfried leaves with his treach- 
erous companions. After a tiresome 
hunt, in which Siegfried excelled as al- 
ways, all meet at a spring to refresh 
themselves, and while Siegfried stoops 
to drink, Hagen stabs him mortally. 
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This scene is at the same time one of 
the darkest and most touching in the 
whole poem. We see poor dying Sieg- 
fried with the spear in his wound, the 
grass and flowers wet with his blood, 
the fright in the faces of those around 
him; we hear the words of the man in 
the last agony, so full of tenderest love 
for his wife and child even in this bitter 
hour. “I pity nothing upon earth so 
much as I do my faithful wife Chriem- 
hild. O! that the Lord has given me a 
son whose fate it is to count among his 
kindred a low murderer! Never has a 
man committed a blacker deed, spake 
he to the king, than you have now; you, 
whose interests were so dear to me! 
But let me entreat you in her behalf; 
remember that she is your sister!” 

What gloom, despair, and desolation 
came over poor Chriemhild with this 
news. All the pleasure of life, all her 
happiness, her love, everything had been 
swept away. There was no longer any 
sunshine in that heart; her life belonged 
to tears and sorrow. That boundless 
love produced endless mourning. She 
does not allow herself to be deceived 
for a moment; she knows his murder- 
ers; and, if she had had any doubt, did 
not the wound commence to bleed at 
the approach of Hagen? Was not that 
the clearest evidence of guilt? Whata 
grand picture of womanly devotion, mix- 
ed with so much of the superstitions of 
the age. Chriemhild would implore the 
priests at the grave: “Allow the sooth- 
ing sight after so much grief; let me see 
his beautiful face once more. They bore 
the noble queen where she found him 
resting; his beautiful head she lifted 
with her tender hand, and kissed the 
dead man, the noble knight so good. 
Her fair eyes wept blood, so great was 
her pain.” 

This event really closes the first part 
of the tragedy. For years Chriemhild 
lives retired, and continues to cherish 
the memory of her dear Siegfried; in 
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fact, to the last hour ot her life it is he 
who fills her whole mind. She lives 
separated from her son, whom she has 
placed under the watchful care of his 
grandfather in Friendsland. She had 
intended to go there herself, but was in- 
duced to stay at Gunther’s court by her 
youngest brother’s assurances of love 
and protection, and perhaps more by 
her own inclinations. Chriemhild is a 
woman who can not forget the injury 
done to her, and, probably without be- 
ing fully conscious of it, sees dimly in a 
far-off future an opportunity for revenge. 
She does not allow Hagen ever to ap- 
proach her, for she can not forget that 
he caused the dead body of her hus- 
band to be placed before her chamber 
door, where the terrified woman found 
it on the morning after the horrible 
murder. The crafty Hagen, of course, 
has no friendly feelings toward Chriem- 
hild, and finds now and then opportuni- 
ties to add to the gloom of the friendless 
woman. He contrives a plan by which 
he manages to rob her of her immense 
treasures, the wedding- gift she had re- 
ceived from Siegfried. Such misfort- 
unes and persecutions would drive even 
stronger women to despair. Chriemhild 
(as we have it in German, die Fammers- 
reiche, “the rich in misery” ) henceforth 
bows down and weeps forever. After 
years of this kind of suffering and life- 
destroying prostration, during which the 
darker sides of human nature seem to 
be gaining slowly but constantly the up- 
per hand over this once so virtuous and 
great-hearted woman, a shadow of hope 
that she may satisfy her longing for re- 
venge appears to her vision. The most 
powerful and wealthy King Etzel, ruler 
of the mighty Huns, sends from his 
distant country his confidential embas- 
sador and friend Ruediger, through him 
to gain favor in Chriemhild’s eyes, and 
win i himself her hand. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances all such endeavors 
would have remained barren of favora- 
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ble results; but, as matters stand now, 
Chriemhild sees in the message indica- 
tions flattering to her secret passion. 
As the spouse of the peerless monarch 
she may hope to crush some day those 
wretches, the cause of all her distress. 
She accepts the flattering proposal, and 
consents to accompany the noble mes- 
senger of her to-be husband. 

Let us confess that this is not a very 
elevating scene; but, at the same time, 
the change in Chriemhild from the most 
loving and noble character to one full of 
bitterness and revenge is not unnatural, 
when we bear in mind how much she 
has endured, and how her entire isola- 
tion gradually spreads gloom over her 
whole mind. Continual darkness’ has 
blinded her eyes to the light of charity. 

Chriemhild’s journey to the land of 
the Huns on the Danube resembles a 
triumphal march; her recep‘ion at Et- 
zel’s court is worthy of the :.oble king’s 
splendor and fame. “The vedding last- 
ed entire seven days; of no other king 
has poem ever spoken who equal nup- 
tials had. All who there appeared new 
attire wore. To celebrate the feast ma- 
ny a noble Recken gave freely to the 
poor, and nobody more than the noble 
king himself. Generous beyond meas- 
ure was he.” 

Chriemhild allows seven long years to 
elapse without making any move to ac- 
complish her secret designs; but she 
makes use of that time to acquire power 
over King Etzel and his brave knights, 
in which her womanly instinct guides 
her right. After this time she sends, 
or rather induces Etzel to send, mes- 
sengers to Gunther’s court, with a press- 
ing invitation to come to the magnificent 
court of the Huns. The invitation is 
accepted, notwithstanding the caution of 
Hagen, who does not relish the idea 
of such a visit. Gunther equips over 


ten thousand of his bravest followers, 
and departs. Hagen and his brothers 
are at the head of Gunther’s army. 
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The incidents of the journey occupy 
in the epic many pages; but I must 
limit myself to state that Gunther’s peo- 
ple, who, since Siegfried’s death and 
their appropriation of the great treas- 
ure, begin to be known by the name of 
“ Nibelungen,” arrive safe and sound at 
Chriemhild’s court. She watches their 
approach, and says to those around her: 
“The friends from far-distant lands are 
coming; how their armor shines!” But 
she thinks to herself: “Now my turn 
comes. He is among them who has 
robbed me of life’s joy. My revenge 
now reach him must.” Chriemhild re- 
ceives the guests coolly, and makes it 
a point to ask Hagen, at the very first 
meeting, if he has brought her treasure 
with him; and, upon his somewhat rude 
reply, she reminds him of his crimes in 
rather plain language. The situation 
here becomes quite critical. Chriem- 
hild understands how to excite the sym- 
pathy of her soldiers for herself, and 
there is soon a hostile feeling in their 
hearts against Hagen and all his com- 
panions. In those last chapters you 
may read of the fierce struggles that 
ensued between the two parties, during 
which thousands of noble soldiers upon 
both sides were slain. The Nibelungen 
were, however, annihilated; not one of 
them survived. 

Chriemhild in the meantime has fully 
come up to Schiller’s picture: 

“ The hyena-shapes (that women were!) 

Jest with the horrors they survey ; 
From human breasts the hearts they tear, 
As panthers rend their prey!” 

This frantic woman meets Hagen; 
she tears from him his sword, which 
formerly had belonged to Siegfried, and 
with a powerful stroke she kills her foe. 
Hildebrand, one of Etzel’s Recken, en- 
raged by the horrible deed of this mad- 
woman, and by the woe brought by her 
upon his country, kills her on the self- 
same spot. This ends our great tragedy. 
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I trust the reader will understand the 
injustice I must have done to that noble 
epic, in relating so briefly what is elab- 
orately written on nearly 400 pages. I 
may have succeeded in showing you the 
skeleton ; but if you wish to fill in the 
muscles and the nerves, to behold the 
animated whole, go and read for your- 
self. But do not read the poem in the 
ancient German, the old language being 
full of words and constructions that to- 
day have become obsolete and archaic. 
Besides, you would become impressed 
with a vocabulary which bears to mod- 
ern German nearly the same relations 
as the English of the twelfth century 
bears to the English of to-day. There 
is an excellent translation into modern 
German, by Carl Simrock, which I can 
not too highly recommend; and there 
is a version in English, by J. Birch 
(Berlin, 1848), of which I know merely 
the existence. I believe there is anoth- 
er and more recent translation. 

The author of Zhe Lay of the Nibe- 
lungen is not known, and there are ma- 
ny theories about the origin and com- 
position of this work. If the Germans 
ever succeed in tracing the name of him 
who contributed most to make this eos 
what it is, the list of Goethes, Schillers, 
Lessings, and Shakspeares will be en- 
riched by one more name—one more 
monument will be erected. The Ger- 
mans are very proud of this poem, and 
I think they have reason to be, when I 
consider that it dates back to the very 
dawn of German literature—to a time 
in the history of man when it was in- 
comparably more difficult and meritori- 
ous to compose such a work than it 
would be to-day. It is the foundation- 
stone of a now majestic structure, and 
a foundation-stone which serves at the 
same time as a repository of much his- 
tory and superior intellectual work. No 
modern language has, to my knowledge, 
anything like it. . 
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‘¢Wait but a little, sweetheart,’ you said— 
Her fine hair under your finger - tips, 
Watching the droop of her fair young head, 
And the death-white curve of her quivering lips — 
‘*Wait till the violet-beds are filled 
By the bountiful hand of the maiden Spring; 
Wait till the birds are beginning to build; 
Wait till the brooks are beginning to sing. 


‘¢Wait, with a song in your heart, my girl, 
For the life I bear to the land so new — 
A life as pure as the purest pearl 
And white as a lily — because of you. 
And, O! remember that, come what may, 
Ere the robin’s call to her mate is heard, 
I shall lean to the light of your eyes and say, 
‘Our nest is waiting, my wounded bird.’”’ 


Hard was the snow on the hills that day, 
Winds were cruel as want or war, 
The sky was sullen and cold and gray, 
And ships were wrecked on the harbor bar, 
And, **O! but, my love, my love and mine, 
Whithersoever your way may be, 
My heart shall cling to your faith divine 
Till its pulse is under the dust!” said she. 


And so you parted. The desolate days 

Went loitering on to the longed - for time, 
When all the glittering garden -ways 

Were red with roses and rare with rime. 
The birds were merry in every tree, 

The wind sang high and the brook sang low. 
And ships sailed cheerily out to sea, 

And the sea was summer’s in foam and flow. 


And she—your darling? I smooth your hair, 

But words fall back from my pitying lips 
A-faint on my heart! For how can I bear 

To prison your life in a long eclipse? 
Here is her picture. She bade me say 

Your faith had failed her (God help you! friend), 
But added: ‘*Bury my face Ais way; 

He will know I loved him unto the end.” 
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THE NAVIGATOR ISLANDS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


HO are the Samoans? To this 
question unfortunately no thor- 

oughly satisfactory answer can be given. 
Their descent, like that of the Scythians, 
the Pheenicians, and the early inhabit- 
ants of America, is lost in the darkness 
of prehistoric ages. Nothing is known 
about the origin of the Samoans with 
any certainty. Some ethnologists have 
surmised that they are of Malay extrac- 
tion, others that they are the lost tribes 
of Israel, while others again have sug- 
gested that they are the descendants of a 
race that once inhabited a great south- 
ern continent, of which geologists say 
the islands of the South Pacific are now 
the sole vestiges. It is better to dismiss 
all these conjectures, and say at once we 
know nothing of the matter. But if we 
know little about the origin of the Sa- 
moans, we know at any rate something 
definite about their history and family re- 
lations. Improbable as it may seem, the 
Samoans, the Maories of New Zealand, 
the men of Raratonga, Tahiti, and the 
Sandwich Islands, are nevertheless all 
kinsmen, and have all come from one 
common stock. They all belong equal- 
ly to the so-called “light race” of the 
Pacific. Now this light race inhabits al- 
most exclusively the various archipelagos 
that stretch from the Marquesas to the 
Friendly Islands. Westward of them, 
from Feejee to Australia, there dwells a 
dark swarthy race, with whom these 
fairer Polynesians have as little in com- 
mon as the European has with the 
negro. The boundary-line is not very 
sharply defined between these two great 
ethnological divisions, but may be placed 
about the meridian of 180°; although 


in one instance the® lighter race has 
spread as far to the west as New Zea- 
land, while the darker has distinctly 
modified the figures and faces of the 
Friendly Islanders. 

Between the inhabitants of eastern 
and western Polynesia generally there 
are many strongly marked points of dif- 
ference. The men of the western groups 
are as a rulesmall and ill-formed. Their 
hair is scanty, their features coarse, and 
their complexion black. They are desti- 
tute of even the rudiments of civilization, 
and, as seen in Australia and the Solo- 
mon Islands, are among the lowest spec- 
imens of humanity. The eastern Poly- 
nesians, on the contrary, are a hand- 
some and well-formed race. Their 
complexion is straw-colored, and, in 
many cases, not a whit darker than that 
of a Portuguese or an Italian. Their 
heads are well-shaped, their foreheads 
broad and ample, their features regular 
and sometimes even classical. Nor are 
the mental and moral differences be- 
tween the two families less distinctly 
marked than the physical. The west- 
ern Polynesians, since the days of Cap- 
tain Cook, when Europeans first became 
aware of their existence, have ever been 
a cruel, inhospitable, intractable set of 
cannibals. They have welcomed stran- 
gers with poisoned arrows, have de- 
voured shipwrecked crews, have found 
their most congenial employment in war 
and plunder, but have never advanced 
one step up the ladder of improvement. 
Their religion and their traditions have 
alike been gloomy and ftrocious. The 
worst among them to-day are as bad as 
the anthropophagi of Homer, while the 
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best are not better than the inhabitants 
of Ashantee or Dahomey. With the 
eastern Polynesians the case is far 
otherwise. They have never been slow 
to receive strangers, they have never 
been cannibals, they have never been 
cruel for mere cruelty’s sake. They 
have always welcomed white men to 
their shores, and with siren -like voices 
have too often charmed the crews from 
out of passing ships. Their religion, 
while yet a living creed, was neither 
gloomy nor oppressive ; their traditions 
were never bloodthirsty nor barbarous 
For ages they have been in possession 
of a kind of latent civilization, and have 
always shown themselves ready to ac- 
cept and act on new ideas. They have 
long possessed among themselves a rude 
system of law, sanctioned by usage and 
venerable from its antiquity. The worst 
that can be said of them is that men and 
women alike are devoted to pleasure, 
and sunk in indolence and sloth. Mor- 
ality, as we understand it, scarcely ex- 
ists among them. They neither com- 
prehend nor appreciate it. They live a 
lazy, lax, indifferent life, enjoying the 
present and troubling themselves little 
about the future. 

Whatever may have been the origin 
of the Samoans, the race they came of 
must have been endowed with energy 
and vitality. Some of this energy ap- 
parently descended as an heir-loom to 
the Samoans, and, as time went by, the 
small ocean-bound group of islands be- 
came too narrow for the bold spirits that 
dwelt within it. When this takes place 
in a vigorous people it results in coloni- 
zation. Such was the case in Samoa. 
Some men, hardier, braver, and more 
restless than their fellows, set sail from 
their native islands, and, after an ocean- 
voyage of two thousand miles, reached 
New Zealand. Thus it came to pass 
that New Zealand was first settled by 
Samoans, who gave it the name that 
was most familiar to them, the name of 
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their own island—Savaii. It may be 
asked how all this can be satisfactorily 
established. The question is a fair one, 
and deserves a fair answer. It can be 
established partly by tradition, but chief- 
ly by a comparison of the Maori and 
Samoan languages. Words are to the 
ethnologist what fossils are to the ge- 
ologist. They both furnish irrefragable 
evidence of many facts long after all 
other evidence has perished. By their 
aid we can show that the ancestors of 
the Maories and Samoans once dwelt 
together and spoke the same language. 
The Samoan and Maori names for 
“house,” “woman,” “man,’’ “water,” 
“fire,” “land,” and many other things, 
are alike. Such resemblances are no 
more accidental than family likenesses. 
No other hypothesis will explain them 
than that of a common origin. But 
further, in the languages of other 
groups of islands many affinities can 
be found to exist with the language of 
the Navigators. By a comparison of 
all these languages we are at length in 
such a position as to be able to prove, 
even if all other evidence were lost, that 
this light race of the Pacific, no matter 
how widely and apparently unlike many 
of its members are, is really only one 
great family. To-day a “man” is ¢a- 
mata in Auckland, fama (or kama) in 
Apia, and Kanaka in Honolulu. All 
are really one and the same word. Nev- 
ertheless the people who use it are sep- 
arated from each other by 4,000 miles of 
ocean and more than fifty degrees of lat- 
itude. 

As to the language spoken by the Sa- 
moans themselves, and which is really 
only a dialect of one widely extended 
form of speech, a few remarks may be 
made. Its frame-work is very simple, 
for in truth it has neither genders, cases, 
nor conjugations, properly socalled. Its 
vocabulary is meagre, as might be look- 
ed tor among a people whose wants are 
few, and who, never possessing any 
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written literature, never learned to think 
or write with logical precision. The 
missionaries were the first to reduce it 
to writing, and to give it an alphabet, 
which consisted only of sixteen letters. 
By its aid, however, they have been en- 
abled to translate the Bible and some 
other works, which some of the natives 
have learned to read. Samoan, owing 
to its having never been used for lit- 
erary purposes, is in a comparatively 
crude and unsettled state. It is under- 
going changes every day, and within the 
last fifty years has probably changed 
more than the English since the days 
of Spenser, or the Italian since the 
days of Dante. Savaii, Upolu, and Tu- 
tuilla, each of them possesses a well- 
marked dialect of its own; while, as if 
this were not enough, there is a special 
form of the language, a courtly dialect, 
as it were, in use only with chiefs. 
Thus with an ordinary man you would 
say “moe” for sleep, but to a chief in 
courtesy you must say “¢ofa.” An arm 
is generally called “/ima,” but a chief’s 
arm must only be spoken of as “aao.” 
Like Homeric Greek, and indeed all 
other imperfectly developed languages, 
the Samoan abounds in irregularities, 
redundancies, and small words called 
particles, which help to explain the 
meaning of doubtful expressions. It is 
formed of soft vowel-sounds, and when 
spoken by a native has a peculiar rhythm 
that falls pleasantly on the ear. It has 
been called the Italian of the South 
Seas, and justly so, for it is a language 
of sweet sounds and happy turns of 
expression. It is perhaps more suited 
to lyric poetry than to calm dispas- 
sionate prose. This, however, is now 
a matter of small moment, for the lan- 
guage and they who speak it will alike 
in a few years be no more. Pretty and 
graceful as it is, it must pass into the 
limbo of forgotten things, to be remem- 
bered occasionally by a few learned pun- 
dits, but to be ignored by the rest of man- 
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kind as utterly as the language of the 
dead Aztecs or Modocs. 

Many. pens have essayed to describe 
the character of the Samoans, but per- 
haps none has done so with much suc- 
cess. The truth is, there are few things 
more difficult than truthfully and graph- 
ically to draw the character of a single 
individual, much more of a whole peo- 
ple. After all, most men are made up 
of contradictions and inconsistencies, 
and more especially is this true as re- 
gards the Samoans, who are every day 
being subjected to the contact of new 
ideas. To give an account of such a 
people, which should be open to no ex- 
ceptions, be true to nature and yet not 
overdrawn, and which would apply equal- 
ly well to-day and ten years hence, is 
scarcely possible. There is much among 
this people that eludes an accurate an- 
alysis, and many traits of character that 
a foreigner can never hope thoroughly 
to understand. Just as you think you 
have found out a solid spot on which to 
build a superstructure of inference, one 
salient point, one disposition more clear- 
ly marked than another, up comes a plain 
man, and, by acting in a manner inex- 
plicable on your theory, brings ali your 
grand deductions to the ground. The 
Samoans, indeed, like other people, are 
a strange compound of inconsistencies. 
If they were not, they would be axfo- 
mata, and not ordinary men and women. 
That they are so is their greatest charm. 
Most foreigners who live among them 
undergo as a rule three phases or re- 
vulsions of feeling. At first the natives 
are all that is good and delightful; then 
they are all that is bad and contempti- 
ble; finally the good and bad qualities 
are found to be mingled in a just pro- 
portion, and the intelligent observer is 
forced to the conclusion that the Sa- 
moans are after all very much like other 
people. 

In judging semi-civilized races, the 
mistake is too often made of ignoring the 
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fact that their standards of comparison 
are totally different from ours. What 
they prize we contemn, and our most 
cherished canons seem frequently to 
them either incomprehensible or absurd. 
It is even so with the Samoans. We 
can scarcely understand their want of 
ambition, their indolence, their indiffer- 
ence to the future, their lack of truth, 
of honesty, of morality. To them our 
anxiety for the morrow, our love of 
wealth, our energy, our industry, and 
our high regard for female virtue, are 
equally incomprehensible. After all, 
there is something to be said on either 
side. Our civilization has been devel- 
oped in cold latitudes, and has been 
tempered by a somewhat ascetic creed. 
With theirs the case has been different. 
He who is conscious of his own un- 
worthiness will be the least captious in 
his criticisms of others. More espe- 


cially will this be the case when he 
comes to deal with a kind-hearted im- 
pulsive race like these eastern Polyne- 


sians. They have been described not 
inaptly as grown-up children. They 
have the freshness, the keen zest for 
enjoyment, the boundless confidence in 
the future, that youth alone feeJg. When 
not transformed by war or pasion they 
are the gentlest and kindest of men. 
Like the primitive Christians they have 
all things in common, and scarcely rec- 
ognize among themselves the exclusive 
right of any one individual to his own 
property. It is this very community of 
goods, however pleasing the notion may 
be, that more perhaps than anything 
else has tended to check their material 
progress. No man, of course, will care 
to work when he knows that his neigh- 
bor may claim an equal right with him- 
self in the proceeds of his toil. Com- 
pared with most South Sea islanders 
the Samoans may be called a brave and 
even warlike people. They are also 
fairly industrious, considering that they 
might live if they chose without work- 
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ing at all. They are hospitable and po- 
lite, and their politeness is all the bet- 
ter for being the offspring of good - nat- 
ure and kindly feelings. Among the 
chiefs there is a strong aristocratic bias, 
the result, no doubt, of their feudal form 
of government. With them the old idea 
of xodlesse oblige is still strong, and, as 
a rule, they are not deficient in a sense 
of their own importance. Of late years 
every native has taken to calling himself 
an alii, or chief; but for all that the 
old governing families have still much 
power in the country, and are still able 
to keep base-born men out of their 
charmed circle. The Samoans may be 
called a domestic people, for they are 
fond of their homes and their children, 
and are not, like many other South Sea 
islanders, anxious to emigrate. They 
are also intensely superstitious. No 
monk of the middle ages was ever more 
so. Above all things the Samoan dreads 
to be out after dark. If he is obliged to 
be he says a prayer or crosses himself, 
not because he trusts in heaven, but be- 
cause he dreads the 4z¢us, those spirits 
that like fauns and satyrs haunt the 
depths of the forest and come forth to 
do evil during the hours of darkness. 
The average native lives in a very 
primitive style. His house is nothing 
but a few posts driven into the grounc 
and thatched over with cocoanut-leaves, 
During the day-time there are no sides 
to it, but at night a few mats and 
leaves stretched from one post to an- 
other close it in. The floor is of fine 
gravel, and has a hole in the centre for 
a fire-place. Of furniture there is none 
unless such articles as a stray looking- 
glass or a mosquito-curtain may claim 
the name. There are generally, how- 
ever, plenty of beautifully clean mats, 
some of them veritable works of art. 
A chief's house may be a little better 
furnished and a little more pretentious, 
but the vast majority of native houses 
are as described. One end is usually 
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set apart as the family sleeping -quar- 
ters. Here clean cool mats are nightly 
spread, and here the whole family, and 
any strangers that may be present, retire 
to rest together. It is a good old pa- 
triarchal custom, but one that has been 
sadly misunderstood by foreigners, some 
of whom have thereby given offense to 
hospitable and friendly natives. Sa- 
moan life has fascinated not a few civ- 
ilized White men, and in truth it has 
very much that is attractive about it for 
every man. Its even tenor is undis- 
turbed by great events or grand catas- 
trophes. It is more than arcadian in its 
simplicity. There is little that is dra- 
matic about it, but much that is good, 
pure, and pleasant. It is a life which 
no amount of civilization or western 
ideas generally will make one whit hap- 
pier or better. The Samoans in times 
of peace and plenty are probably as 
nearly absolutely happy as any men can 
ever hope to be. They are neither too 
rich nor too poor; they can work or 
not as they choose; they are free from 
the tortures of a vaulting ambition, free 
from the blighted hopes and depressing 
fears that too often to other men make 
life an intolerable burden. So smoothly 
does time pass over them that they care 
not even to register its flight. No Sa- 
moan can tell you his own age. It is 
only by waning strength or wasting in- 
firmities that he knows he is becoming 
old. Of a truth, all that Virgil said of 
the Roman husbandmen applies with 
ten-fold force to these Samoans, if haply 
they knew it: 

“ O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint.” 

Many a man sick to death of the con- 
tentions, conventionalities, and utter hol- 
lowness of civi'ized life has sighed in vain 
for such an easy simple existence. Such 
was the day-dream of the poet Cowper, 
and such may have been Tennyson’s 
idea when he wrote of 


“Summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple sphéres 
of sea.” 
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The picture, indeed, is not unattractive, 
but the reality is sadly disappointing. 
Men forget that before they can become 
real lotus-eaters, they must first bathe in 
the river of Lethe. Before they can live 
the life of Samoans they must first un- 
learn their civilization and most of those 
habits of life which have become, as it 
were, second nature to them. If they 
can do this it is well. But most men 
who have tried to do it have turned 
away in disgust, and have been heard 
to declare subsequently that fifty years 
in Europe were after all better than a 
cycle in Cathay. 

The earliest White residents in Samoa 
were probably buccaneers from the Span- 
ish Main, who have left no records of 
themselves except a few words be- 
queathed to the language. In the ear- 
ly part of this century there came a 
succession of runaway convicts from 
New South Wales, at that time the 
chief penal colony of England. These 
men, as might be supposed, were a 
fierce and lawless set. Their numbers 
were every now and then increased by 
runaway sailors, who managed to desert 
from whalers or ships-of-war. The life 
that such men would lead in a place like 
Samoa may be imagined better than de- 
scribed. They have left no materials, 
indeed, for a history of their own times. 
But a few are still living who are able to 
remember the good old days before the 
advent of missionaries, consuls, traders, 
and men-of-war. One of these ancient 
mariners, since dead, told us how he 
had been wrecked on the group about 
thirty years before. He described the 
country then as more fertile than at 
present, and food of all kinds as much 
more abundant. Cocoa-nuts were of 
little value, for no one had thought as 
yet of turning them into oil; bananas 
were so plentiful that they were used tc 
feed horses ; a pig could be purchased 
for a yard of calico, while for an old 
musket a man might acquire as much 
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land as he could compass in a day’s 
journey. There were even in those early 
days many Europeans domiciled in vari- 
ous parts of the group, and feuds be- 
tween them and the natives were of very 
frequent occurrence. “ne . aly vessels 
that at this time visited the group were 
whalers, and an occasional slaver bound 
to South America. Many of these pass- 
ing visitors requited the hospitality of 
the natives with outrage and cruelty. 
Sometimes the crews would come ashore 
in a body, steal food, carry off women, 
and when resistance was offered fire 
upon the village. At other times cap- 
tains of ships would purchase native 
produce, and when it was safely on 
board, would send an armed party from 
the ship and forcibly take back what 
they had paid for it. The vast major- 
ity of the Whites then in the group were 
a worthless and degraded set, but some 
were possessed both of energy and abil- 
ity. A few of these, like Savage and 
Whippy in Feejee, were bold and am- 
bitious spirits, and endeavored to gain 
power by various methods among the 
natives. One of these was not a little 
curious, considering the character of 
the men by whom it was practiced. It 
was neither more nor less than to in- 
struct the natives in religion, the in- 
structor constituting himself a sort of 
high - priest, and wielding a temporal as 
well as a spiritual authority. A mis- 
sionary writing on this subject, at a later 
period, says: “It was all the fashion to 
have a foreign religion; and 
any worthless upstart was sure to get 
a number of followers. Some of these 
irregular efforts were, however, remark- 
ably successful, and subsequently gave 
the missionaries no little trouble.” 

With the advent of Christianity, short- 
ly after the visit of Commodore Wilkes, 
a new chapter may be said to commence 
in the history of Samoa. Thé first mis- 
sionaries who came were received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. The doctrine 
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they taught war eagerly embraced by 
the natives, and before very long the 
whole group was at any rate nominally 
Christian. Like the Romans of the age 
of Augustus, the Sa... ‘ans had appar- 
ently outgrown their national religion, 
and were ~'-1 enough to have any sub- 
stitute for it. The Whites, too, whom 
they now met for the first time, were a 
very different class from their old con- 
vict and sailor acquaintances. The mis- 
sionaries represented a higher civiliza- 
tion than any they had as yet come in 
contact with. They regarded them with 
a queer mixture of affection and awe 
and curiosity. They were prepared to 
accept any doctrine at the hands of such 
men, just as they accepted their clothes, 
their boats, and their tools, partly be- 
cause they admired them and partly be- 
cause in a vague way they feared them. 
But, the first burst of enthusiasm over, 
the ardor of the new converts cooled 
rapidly. Moreover, each year the num- 
ber of respectable White men in the 
group increased, and in proportion the 
native mind lost those feelings of awe 
with which it had at first regarded the 
teachers of the new religion. Indiffer- 
ence succeeded to enthusiasm. A mis- 
sionary after awhile was no better than 
any other man. As the novelty of Chris- 
tianity passed off it gradually lost its 
power, and at the present moment has 
no more real influence over the great 
body of natives than their own cast-off 
heathenism. 

Christianity has been the professed 
religion of the Navigator group now for 
more than a generation. It is about 
time, therefore, to ask what it has done 
for the people. We answer, nothing. 
We write the word with feelings of dis- 
appointment and even humiliation, but 
we write it because we are convinced of 
its absolute truth. In all that consti- 
tutes amendment of life the natives of 
Samoa are not one whit better to-day 
than they were fifty years ago. Nay. 
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by all accounts, they are rather worse. 
They are less brave, less truthful, less 
moral, less honest. The men are at 
heart superstitious skeptics; the wom- 
en fri: xlous devotees. During the late 
wa- Apia on Sunday was wont to be the 
scene of hideous orgies. Men and wom- 
en might then be met rolling about the 
streets, insulting the Whites, singing rib- 
ald ongs, and conducting themselves 
more ike frantic bacchanals than Chris- 
tian converts. Something may be al- 
lowed for a period of exceptional excite- 
ment and demoralization, but even then 
no one who knows anything about the 
natives will maintain that Christianity 
has been a success among them. It 
has sadly disappointed those who look- 
ed to it for great results. Moreover, by 
lessening the power of the chiefs it has 
removed many of the checks to immor- 
ality and vice that formerly existed. Nor 
has it practically substituted any in their 
place, for its precepts now possess no 
hold on the hearts of the people. Its 
outward forms are still adhered to and 
practiced, while its moral teachings are 
utterly ignored. Perhaps the worst feat- 
ure about the whole case is the seeming 
devoutness and even sanctimoniousness 
of so many of the Samoans. Some of 
them have succeeded in imitating even 
the grave faces and solemn demeanor of 
their pastors. They have copied with 
accuracy the priestly look of intolerance 
and self-righteousness that has so often 
been presented to their gaze. The forms 
of religion enter as largely into the daily 
lives of many natives as they did into 
the daily life of Tartuffe. There are 
few natives who do not go to church, 
do not wear long coats on Sundays, do 
not say grace before meals, or do not 
sing a hymn before going to bed. In 
these observances is summed up the 
whole of their religion. It is by this 
hollow show that the missionaries gauge 
‘he work of the Holy Spirit. If they 
judged of their success by the results of 
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their teachings on the lives of the peo- 
ple, they would scarcely be able to write 
those glowing and magniloquent reports 
with which the inhabitants of both hem- 
ispheres are by this time pretty familiar. 

And here a word should be said about 
the contentions and unseemly rivalries 
among missionaries themselves, which 
perhaps more than anything else has 
tended to bring Christianity into disre- 
pute in Samoa. It would appear, as re- 
gards facts, that the London missiona- 
ries were the first to settle in the group, 
and they were followed by the Wesley- 
ans. It was mutually agreed then that 
the Wesleyans should leave Samoa and 
have exclusive control over the Friendly 
Islands. But after awhile the Wesley- 
ans returned, and, as may be imagined, 
the greeting that awaited them there was 
not very cordial. Meanwhile the French 
missionaries had established themselves 
in the group, and had even constituted 
Apia the metropolis of the diocese of 
Oceanica in partibus. Then between 
each of these sections of the Christian 
Church there sprung up a fierce rivalry. 
Their zeal to make converts knew no 
bounds. In a contest of this sort the 
wealthiest body would be pretty sure to 
win, and consequently the various mis- 
Sionaries made large purchases of land 
from the natives. Many hundreds of 
acres are thus held in the group, though 
we believe that land-jobbing is as much 
opposed to the rule of missionary soci- 
eties as any other kind of trading. So 
bitter at length did the rivalry become 
that one party even descended to attack 
the other in the language of the Samo- 
ans, and thus made the natives arbiters 
of the quarrel. From that moment the 
respect felt by them for their teachers 
and for Christianity was gone. The 
more clever among them henceforth 
knew how to play one body of mission- 
aries off against the other. If remon- 
strated with, they retorted, not unfairly, 
that Christians should settle their differ- 
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ences at home before they came abroad 
to teach others. These unhappy dis- 
putes were even extended to the offices 
of religion. A marriage celebrated by 
one missionary was not recognized by 
the others. A Roman Catholic would 
not recognize a marriage performed by 
a Wesleyan or a Congregationalist. A 
Wesleyan or a Congregationalist would 
not recognize a marriage performed by 
a Roman Catholic. The Congregation- 
alists recognized the native rite (fa Sa- 
moa), which to the Wesleyans and Ro- 
man Catholics was no rite at all. In 
this imbroglio there was only one thing 
tolerably clear, and that was that any 
Samoan man or woman of vicious pro- 
pensities might easily gratify them by a 
timely change from one form of Chris- 
tianity to another. 

And here seems the place to say some- 
thing touching that want of morality 
with which the Samoans have been so 
often and justly charged. How any man 
who knows anything about them can 
maintain that they are a pure and virtu- 
ous people is difficult to understand. 
He must do so either from a love of 
paradox, or because, like a medieval 
schoolman, he is prepared to defend a 
pet thesis against all comers. If, how- 
ever, such a man should only mean that 
the Samoans are not immoral in the 
same way that a naughty Frenchman or 
Italian is immoral, then we should prob- 
ably be inclined to agree with him. The 
truth is, the Samoans have no morality 
in our sense of the word. They do not 
understand nor would they desire to have 
the same social code that we have. 
Among them virtue in an unmarried 
woman is one of the rarest of qualities. 
Few men value it, and no women are 
any the worse socially for the loss of it. 
Chastity for its own sake is quite as ab- 
surd an idea to an ordinary Samoan as 
self-sacrifice or disinterestedness might 
be to an ordinary politician. Neverthe- 
less, no Samoan woman is as degraded 
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as a vicious White woman. She has 
not lost self-respect nor the respect of 
others, and may any day get married 
and be as decent and well-behaved as 
her more virtuous sister. In married 
life virtue indeed exists, but only to a 
limited extent. It has an objective rath- 
er than a subjective value. It is esteem- 
ed not because it is good and beautiful 
in itself, but because it insures a careful 
mother and a decent and orderly home. 
If anyone still doubts whether or not 
the Samoans are a moral set of people, 
let him only consider for a moment a few 
of their pet usages. There is one, for 
instance, by which the husband of the 
eldest daughter of a family can dispose 
of her sisters as they arrive at maturity. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine any- 
thing more utterly subversive of every 
feeling of honor and self-respect in a 
woman than this. By another custom 
dances are nightly practiced by both 
sexes compared to which the “can-can” 
seems staid and modest. In childhood 
all are trained in a school of vice the 
teachings of which produce in after life 
their natural results. Apia for its size 
is probably the most dissolute place in 
the South Seas. 

So far as can be gathered from tradi- 
tion, the Samoans were never without a 
rude but efficient system of law and jus- 
tice. In nothing is this more clearly 
shown than in their land-laws. These 
resemble in a very remarkable degree 
the feudal system of the middle ages. 
The system of land-tenure that still 
holds good in Samoa is essentially the 
same that prevails to-day in Feejee and 
other parts of the Pacific. In Samoa, 
as in Feejee, every inch of land has an 
owner, and its owner is known. Every 


man and family and tribe has a heredi- 
tary right to a portion of the public do- 


main, nor can one individual alienate his 
right without the consent of the others. 
A collection of families forms a village, 
which is under the jurisdiction of a chief, 
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who again is under a superior lord. All 
these minor chiefs are distinctly subject 
to their higher chief, are bound to follow 
him in war, and to render him certain 
services in peace. He claims like the 
feudal lord of the manor all lands with- 
in his district; in practice, however, he 
can rarely venture to sell or otherwise 
alienate them without the consent of 
those who hold under him. 

For many centuries such a simple 
mode of government has sufficed for the 
Samoans. They have probably enjoyed 
as much real freedom and protection as 
would have been possible under any sys- 
tem. Family feuds or individual quar- 
rels were, of course, never wanting, to 
vary the monotony of a too tranquil ex- 
istence. The Manono chiefs were al- 
ways professed politicians, and interest 
and choice alike urged them to let no 
opportunity slip of fomenting a disturb- 
ance or bringing about a difficult situa- 
tion. How long this state of potential 
rather than actual anarchy continued it 
is impossible to say. Old residents be- 
lieve that the great civil war of 1848— 
that year so fruitful of revolutions all 
over the world —was the first that had 
taken place for a very long period. 
However this may be, there have been 
several since, the last of which terminat- 
ed in 1872. It was caused by disputes 
between Malietoa and other chiefs, and 
seems at bottom to have been a war of 
disputed succession. Malietoa, like Ca- 
coban in Feejee, had always had a titular 
supremacy over the other chiefs of Sa- 
moa, and was no doubt their lawful and 
generally recognized feudal head. But 
the native tribes in the neighborhood of 
Apia, whose intercourse with Whites 
had been more intimate and whose ideas 
had possibly thereby become unsettled, 
determined to throw off the yoke of Ma- 
lietoa. Their head-quarters were in 
Apia itself, and they were known by the 
name of ‘Tua Masagas,” or sometimes 
as the “Small Party.” The Malietoas 
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were much superior in numbers, for they 
not only drew their forces from all Sa- 
vaii but from a great portion of Upolu 
and Tutuilla. The Savaiian chieftains 
in especial mustered strong in defense 
of their liege lord. In large war-canoes, 
and with a fleet of boats well freighted 
with provisions, they crossed the sea 
that separates them from Upolu. Their 
favorite method of fighting was to make 
a descent somewhere on the coast of 
that island, burn and waste everything 
that came in their way, and then retire 
to their canoes. Sometimes, however, 
they would attack the forts of the Tua 
Masagas, and then the fighting would 
be generally severe. These forts were 
built of cocoanut- wood, hard and thick 
enough to turn a rifle- bullet, and could 
only be taken by storm. When this was 
done, the fort was burned, and the coun- 
try for miles around or up to the next 
stronghold laid waste. On one occa: 
sion during the last war a pitched battle 
was fought just outside Apia. Neither 
party gave or asked for quarter, and nei- 
ther prisoners nor wounded even were 
spared. As seen immediately after the 
battle, the camp of the victorious Malie- 
toas presented a strange spectacle. At 
the entrance stood a pyramid of human 
heads, as grim and ghastly as the head 
of John the Baptist in the Italian paint- 
ing. Round this hideous trophy stood 
some women with baskets, waiting until 
the enemy should give them permission 
to take them away and bury them. One 
was the head of an old man, which his 
daughter in vain begged for; another 
was that of a Tongan who that morning 
had at his wife’s request volunteered his 
services in an evil hour—“‘ismfar con- 
gressus Achilli.” Farther on lay aman 
badly wounded with a rifle - bullet, and 
indeed sinking fast. Those around knew 
it, and, with a worse than animal want 
of sympathy, would scarcely give him a 
drink of water, or a bit of calico where- 
with to make a bandage. Hard by was 
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another wounded man, tended by a Sa- 
moan doctor, who, like Homer’s A&scu- 
lapius, was both soldier and surgeon. 
This gentleman was dressed in leaves, 
and, with body oiled and face painted 
half black, half red, looked as unlike a 
learned professor as anything it is pos- 
sible to conceive. Every house was 
more or less full of armed men, begrim- 
ed with dust and paint and gunpowder. 
On them were a number of attending 
Hebes, who shampooed (/om2-lom7) the 
weary ones, and brought food and water 
for all. The appearance of the men was 
strange and romantic. Some of them 
had their brows bound, not with laurel, 
but with shells, while their bodies were 
only clad with a few scanty ivy-leaves. 
Others had dressed their long locks in 
elaborate style, and had painted their 
faces black or red or blue, as the taste 
of the owner had prompted. Muskets, 
rifles, battle-axes, spears, and shields 
were lying about in all directions, while 
amid all the confusion were a number of 
young girls busily and quietly engaged 
in chewing ava. With this native nec- 
tar the warriors pledged each other as 
they sung their pans of victory. The 
whole scene was one of intense excite- 
ment and novelty, and had it not been 
for the, occasional whistle of a round- 
shot through the camp, might have been 
mistaken for some scenic melodrama 
rather than real downright bitter war- 
fare. 

Apart in a lonely house, alone in death 
as he had been in life, lay a great chief. 
He had been amorig the other Samoan 
chiefs what Capaneus had been among 
the Seven against Thebes, the bravest, 
the sternest, the most determined, the 
least forgiving of them all. This day he 
had rushed to the fatal breach as gaily 
as King Richard at Ascalon, and had 
found death in the moment of victory. 
In life he had been a redoubtable and 
pitiless slayer of men, more feared than 
liked even by his own. He lay quiet 
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enough now, but still grim in his war- 
paint, and wearing even in death the old 
haughty look. He hated missionaries, 
and died as he had lived, a stern, proud, 
impenitent, unbending man. The pray- 
er that was offered up for the bold moss- 
trooper must needs be offered for him, 
too, and we will say 
* May God have more mercy than man 
On the soul of such a bold rider.” 

During this war the good and the bad 
in the Samoan character were amply 
displayed. Of individual bravery there 
was no lack, while the fidelity of the re- 
tainers to their chiefs, and of the chiefs 
to their feudal lord, shone as brightly as 
at Cressy or Culloden. But this is the 
most that can be said in their praise. 
The whole conduct of the war was stain- 
ed by wanton cruelty and unnecessary 
bloodshed. The demoralization of all 
ranks was complete. Every check to 
vice seemed to have been removed, and 
even the semblance of Christianity was 
put away. In sucha crisis it was fort- 
unate, perhaps, that the power of each 
party to do evil was strictly limited, the 
Tua Masagas by the want of food, the 
Malietoas by the want of ammunition. 

At such a moment the need of a peo- 
ple like the Samoans naturally becomes 
the opportunity of the White man; and 
thus it actually happened on the pres- 
ent o¢casion. Some months before the 
breaking out of the war, an American 
gentleman had taken up his residence in 
Apia in order to purchase land from the 
natives on behalf of an American land 
company. This company was under- 
stood to be a powerful and wealthy cor- 
poration, and to have ramifications from 
the capital to the Pacific slope. Its de- 
signs, if ambitious, were certainly praise- 
worthy, being neither more nor less than 
to colonize the Navigator group with 
American citizens. As a preliminary, 
it was held to be necessary to get pos- 
session of a quantity of land, in order to 
sell it subsequently to the immigrants. 
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With this object the company set to 
work to buy land in real earnest. The 
natives, pinched for money, were only 
too glad to sell. In many cases, indeed, 
they sold what did not belong to them. 
No such consideration, however, daunt- 
ed the agents of the company. They 
bought all lands that were offered, and 
asked few questions about title or local- 
ity. As a consequence many of the 
company’s acres are now known to be- 
long to hostile chiefs, while others con- 
sist of swamps, stony wastes, and the 
inaccessible peaks of mountains. Many 
thousands of acres—some good, some 
worthless—were thus purchased, but, it 
need scarcely be said, never taken pos- 
session of. Mednwhile, immigrants did 
not come to the islands, either from the 
East or yet from the West. Whether 
it was that they had read Martin Chuz- 
slewit to some purpose or not does not 
much matter. They did not come, at 


any rate, and so the lands of the com- 
pany have remained untilled and unoc- 


cupied to the present day. 

Quite recently another attempt to get 
a footing in the group has been made by 
Americans. Colonel Steinberger, we are 
told, has been sent as a commissioner 
from Washington to the Navigator Isl- 
ands. Now, we do not for a moment 
suppose that he is a “commissioner” in 
the same sense as Holloway, the man 
of pills, is a “professor,” or Norton is 
an “emperor.” What the nature of his 
commission can possibly be we are, 
however, at a loss to understand. If 
he has really received a commission to 
do something, why does he not do it, 
and return to Washington and report in 
the usual manner? Is it not a little cu- 
rious that a commissioner sent down on 
a special errand should suddenly resign 
his appointment on the field of action, 
and, instead of reporting on the people, 
accept from them the office of prime- 
minister? Such an office, of course, pre- 
supposes a constitutional government, 
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and a ministry, of which the gallant col- 
onel can take charge. These, however, 
have no existence whatever in Samoa, 
nor are likely to have for many years. 
Altogether there is reason to believe 
that the premiership of Samoa will not 
be a more successful affair than the 
great American land company, and this 
is saying a good deal. 

After all, it is hard to see what attrac- 
tion the Navigator Islands can offer to 
speculators or immigrants from the Unit- 
ed States. It can not be too clearly un- 
derstood that the amount of really good 
land available for settlement in the group 
is exceedingly limited, and that the best 
of it has been bought up long ago. A 
large Hamburg firm with plenty of cap- 
ital and business knowledge has for 
many years been established in the 
group, and has been engaged in the 
purchase of land on terms so favora- 
ble as probably to prevent competition. 
This firm has practically had a monop- 
oly of all the Samoan trade, has carried 
it on under exceptionably favorable cir- 
cumstances, and yet has reaped very 
moderate profits. Where it has failed 
it is scarcely likely that others under 
less favorable conditions will be more 
successful. At the present time and for 
years to come money or labor invested 
in Samoa must be looked on as simply 
locked up. Feejee, with more natural ad- 
vantages than Samoa, has hitherto prov- 
ed an unproductive investment; and the 
same, no doubt, would be the case with 
the Navigator Islands. The difficulty 
of procuring laborers is almost insuper- 
able, while the natives are more intelli- 
gent, more warlike, more ready to take 
offense, and less inclined to work than 
even the Feejeeans. Between the White 
purchasers of land and the natives dis- 
putes will, sooner or later, arise, and it 
may be predicted will not be settled 
without heavy losses on both sides. 

Politically the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. If the interests of the United 
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States necessitate a fovinold in the 
South Pacific it can be had in Pago- 
Pago. This harbor is adapted to all the 
requirements of modern warfare, and has 
moreover no necessary political or other 
connection with the rest of the group. 
It is farther from Apia than Dover is 
from Calais, and quite as independent. 
If, however, the United States want an 
increase of territory or a new field for 
industry, which we do not for a moment 
believe, it surely is not necessary to look 
for it eight hundred miles south of the 
line. The Navigator group geograph- 
ically belongs to Australia, as distinct- 
ly as the Sandwich Islands belong to 
America. Itis from Australia and New 
Zealand, by way of Feejee, that they must 
eventually be settled. Such is the course 
most natural for colonization to take, and 
any attempt to interfere with it can only 
end in disappointment. With the an- 
nexation of Feejee and the distinct pre- 
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dominance of English influence in the 
South Pacific all political value to the 
United States has departed from Sa- 
moa. As the case stands at present, 
no prudent minister would care to bur- 
den his hands with such an estate. Nor 
will the people of America be much in- 
clined to invest their money in the group, 
while they have before them the warning 
example of the Feejees and of the late land 
company. In a word, then, the capabil- 
ities of the Navigator Islands are not 
such as to give any encouragement to 
would-be investors or immigrants. There 
is little agricultural and no mineral wealth, 
but, above all, there is no protection for 
property, no law, no order, no civiliza- 
tion in the islands. There is nothing to 
induce any sensible man to have any- 
thing to do with them, except the fact 
that Colonel Steinberger has been nom- 
inated prime-minister by the confiding 
natives. 
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I. 
T was a vexatious chance which 
kept me from New York when the 
Tyrrells arrived, for I thereby missed 
Bob Lyon, who came home in the same 
steamer. 

A decent deference to the claims of 
kindred would have worded that sen- 
tence otherwise, and, indeed, I am fond 
of Aunt Tyrrell, while Clara—but let 
that go. I was but a stripling, look you, 
grappling Latin syntax, and she just 
learning to make eyes and prattle French, 
and no doubt the verb we conjugated in 
those languages described a callow tem- 
perate yearning quite different to the 
peremptory passion for which you, mad- 
am (who inspire it), have a Saxon name. 

But Bob—or Robin, as we liked to 
call him, recognizing in a rude uncon- 
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scious way the sturdy honesty and sim- 
plicity of the lad—had laid hold of some 
college mates (he was no general lover ) 
with a grasp which absence, possibly, 
and the slow alterative of time, but noth- 
ing else, would loosen. Our early friend- 
ships strike their rootlets deep, and a 
good many years must pass, and some 
rich loamy natures be parched to thin 
arid soils, before the crop of household 
interests quite strangles those hardy 
growths. 

Well, I was not there to seize the old 
boy’s hand and march him off to my 
own snuggery, and laugh with him over 
the vernal days when he daubed my 
class - books with nymphs and warriors, 
and revealed his dream of becoming a 
great painter. These diversions the 
young artist lost, but he did not want 
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for hospitality during the week he tar- 
ried in Manhattan. 

“Of course you come with us, Mr. 
Lyon, to Gramercy Park. I don’t know 
how we shall requite all you did for us 
in London —poor unprotected creatures 
that we were—and on the voyage, too. 
You must not think of going to hotels. 
So that is settled.” 

Thus did Aunt Tyrrell prescribe the 
movements of my tractable friend, and 
though Clara said not a word, why 
should her eyes brighten if she disap- 
proved the suggestion? 

It is true Robin meekly protested that 
he ought to go to his people in the 
country, but it was clear a studio had 
first to be chosen, and some preparation 
made for the autumn’s campaign, which 
he admitted might require a day or two. 
You are aware, however, that the se- 
lection of a studio, embracing grave 
questions of light, frontage, seclusion, 
and immunity from noise, not to speak 
of the traditions and associations which 
evolve an xsthetic atmosphere, is a bus- 
iness not lightly dispatched. The ladies, 
too, were sincerely anxious to attest their 
gratitude for the patient guidance which 
had laid open the art- treasures of Brit- 
ain, from Sir Richard Wallace’s ‘¢he- 
Saurus even to those unfinished master- 
pieces (yet sacred from the vulgar eye) 
of embryo academicians, and were fain 
by way of quittance to show their guest 
those unrivaled collections which afflu- 
ence and enlightened connoisseurship 
have accumulated in this island. And 
it may be that one of his companions in 
that edifying round could go back far- 
ther than those London days, and recall 
long rambles in Florentine galleries, 
when a few plain thoughtful words had 
provoked a wistful sympathy and quick- 
ened a girlish mind to unaffected zest. 

It is scarcely possible to know less, in 
a worldly sense, of a young gentleman 
whom one chance or another has repeat- 
edly thrown in your society, than the 
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Tyrrells knew of Mr. Lyon. Concern- 
ing his outward circumstances and per- 
sonal history, beyond the fact that he 
was a classmate and friend of mine, 
those ladies were quite in the dark. 
Not that Robin could lay any claim to 
that austere discretion and nice reserve 
which some circumspect but rather emp- 
ty- pated fellows succeed in passing for 
the very finest breeding. On the con- 
trary, he would chat most freely about 
his little triumphs and reverses, his aver- 
sions and private hobbies, and confide 
to you on moderate encouragement the 
cherished dreams and wishes of his 
heart. But then these all happened to 
be bound up with his vocation of paint- 
er, which did in truth evoke what solic- 
itude and fervor he had; and it no more 
occurred to this eccentric youth to call 
the roll of his connections and acquaint- 
ances, or descant on domestic matters, 
and the doings of the people at home, 
than it occurs to many lively persons to 
talk of anything else. Not that I like 
Othello a whit the less because he re- 
hearsed his stirring passages so mov- 
ingly; and when a raw Yankee lad has 
maintained himself at a first-rate college 
by school-teaching in the long vacations, 
has positively lived some years in Italy 
on the proceeds of weekly letters to the 
press, and found means so to improve 
his opportunity as to make a little stir 
in the world, I say, in heaven’s name, 
let him seize his trumpet and blow a 
blast or two if he will. But you might 
as profitably applaud the sprouts of a 
potato for feeling their way toward sun- 
shine, as try to make Robin comprehend 
that his own earlier struggles were any- 
wise commendable or noteworthy. 
Whether the species of reticence above 
acknowledged must be reckoned a merit 
or a blemish in Mr. Lyon’s character. 
shall be left to individual judgment; at 
all events, it did not offend Miss Tyr- 
rell. A capricious, fanciful, rather ar- 
bitrary young woman was my cousin, 
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who, I remember, at our children’s par- 
ties, would often tease me with her way- 
ward behavior, and was accounted by 
some juvenile admirers of quite a cap- 
tious and sarcastic turn. And to this 
day many ingenious gentlemen, whose 
sprightly anecdotes find favor in draw- 
ing-rooms, do not esteem Miss Tyrrell 
sympathetic. 

Now an artless headlong enthusiast, 
like my friend Robin, would make, I 
should suppose, a capital butt for female 
raillery; yet, strange to say, this varia- 
ble damsel bore herself very humbly in 
his society, and after those Florence ex- 
periences before referred to, would let 
him pour forth his quirks and theories 
(wild enough, I dare say) for hours to- 
gether. Or it might be, when a pause 
fell, she would hazard some queer little 
notion of her own, which Bob was sure 
to proclaim vastly suggestive, though I 
doubt if he could find it in the standard 
authors. I will not quarrel, however, 
because a high-flown rhapsodist may 
have preferred a girl’s company to my 
own, for while I have read Taine, and 
can impart to my discourse, when I 
choose, a very delicate zsthetic flavor, 
I trust I graduate too justly the claims 
of life to dawdle away my mornings in 
art-galleries, or climb steep hills, as 
Clara will, to see the sun pop out some 
seconds earlier. 

I would not deny that Bob’s absorp- 
tion in his art, and single-hearted devo- 
tion to that mistress, is a very fine thing 
indeed, and a refreshing spectacle in 
these languid times; but obviously it 
must isolate the artist from the sympa- 
thies and pleasant commerce of his kind, 
and lead him into many gaucheries and 
some neglect of the social amenities. 
Whether Robin had luckily escaped 
those untoward consequences may ap- 
pear from some account of an interview 
with Miss Tyrrell which took place the 
evening before his departure. Bear in 
mind that he was practically taking leave 
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of the young lady, as it was most unlike- 
ly she would see him in the morning. 

“And you mean to bury yourself in a 
farm-house the whole summer?” Miss 
Clara said to Mr. Lyon, having for once 
been persuaded to discuss mundane top- 
ics. “I give you a month; you’re no 
Arab, after all. You'll soon weary of 
those deserts, and we shall welcome you 
back to civilized life. We—that is, mam- 
ma wants you to come to Newport.” 

“You don’t know my country,” said 
honest Robin; “I think no man leaves 
it willingly. You would love its rugged 
scenery, I know that. There’s nothing 
like it east of the Sierra!” 

This was the moment to ascertain the 
precise State and county wherein the 
homestead lay, but the damsel’s mind, 
perhaps, was not dwelling on matters 
geographical. 

“T might like it,” she said, dubiously, 
“for a week or two; but I should perish 
with nobody to talk to. Of course there 
can be no society”—this was put for- 
ward interrogatively— ‘none that you 
would care for, in those wilds?” 

“Only my own people,” said Robin, 
yently. “They are fond of me, and I of 
them.” 

“OQ!” she began, and stopped sud- 
denly, flushing quite rosy with regret 
and self-reproach. I suspect Miss Tyr- 
rell, intent on a certain vein of inquiry, 
had dropped unconsciously that ungra- 
cious phrase. She tried another tack. 

“* My poor picture’”’—this was a por- 
trait Mr. Lyon had been commissioned 
to paint—“ will you promise not to neg- 
lect it? Perhaps it might better wait till 
autumn. Are you sure you need no more 
sittings ?” 

“Quite sure,” he said. “It ought to 
be finished in a week. I'll touch noth- 
ing until it is done, Miss Tyrrell, and 
then forward it instantly.” 

Perhaps the covenant to cede so 
promptly a lady’s likeness is not partic- 
ularly flattering, and probably you, ac- 
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complished reader, would have given 
the speech a pretty turn, but blundering 
Bob made matters worse. “I only hope 
Mrs., Tyrrell may like it,” he went on. 
“TI shall do my best, but portraiture is 
rather out of my line. The fact is, my 
heart’s not init.” And then they began 
to talk of other things. 

Now, I ask, was this a correct mode 
of parting from a young woman of fort- 
une, who had really gone out of her way 
to notice and be kind to a struggling 
artist—on the eve, too, of a protracted 
separation ? 

When Aunt Tyrrell, next morning, 
after wishing the young painter good- 
speed, went to her daughter’s room, she 
found Miss Clara dressed, and weeping. 
Of course she had the girl in her arms 
in a moment. 

“ My child, my own, what was I think- 
ing of? O, my love, my darling!” But 
who can paint the pantings and soft 
moans of the parent dove fondling her 
stricken nestling and soothing it. 

I can not tell what tender story was 
whispered in that rapt ear, but some- 
thing it certainly was which made mam- 
ma ruffle her plumage fiercely. 

“He’s a selfish moon -struck brute,” 
she cried; “I wish we had never seen 
him!” And a feeling of resentment, 
akin to hatred, against that poor harm- 
less Robin began to stir in the maternal 
bosom. 


Il. 

When I appeared in Gramercy Park, 
that evening, of course the hawk had 
flown, and, in perfect keeping with his 
tiresome heedlessness, neglected to leave 
his address. 

“Somewhere in New England,” said 
Aunt Tyrrell, peevishly, and vague rem- 
iniscences of the college catalogue help- 
ed me to place Bob’s home toward the 
far north. 

“And what do you think of my friend 
Robin? Isn’t he a rare piece of rural 
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honesty ?” were my next questions ; and 
here the acute female intellect might 
have drawn shrewd conclusions from 
my aunt’s cautious cynical replies, and 
perhaps connected them with Miss Cla- 
ra’s listless abstracted air. 

But the reader doubtless understands 
that the scenes and incidents heretofore 
recorded, as well as others to be pres- 
ently set forth, were made known to the 
writer at a period considerably subse- 
quent to their actual occurrence. Other- 
wise he would have bethought him at 
this juncture to communicate a little cir- 
cumstance calculated to dispel with mag- 
ic cogency the worst symptoms of a cer- 
tain distemper, and cause the mind of a 
well-regulated young woman to recover 
instantly its normal tone. I mean the 
circumstance of my friend’s engagement, 
which I might, without much difficulty, 
have resuscitated from my memory (the 
idiot had engaged himself before he left 
off jackets), and even drawn a tolerable 
likeness of a rosy-cheeked bustling lass, 
who, on class-day, danced with ardor 
upon the college green, and betrayed a 
lively interest and sense of proprietor- 
ship in Master Bob’s concerns. 

While I was ruminating on Aunt Tyr- 
rell’s equivocal demeanor, and my kins- 
women, by sheer want of confidence, lost 
the comfort and healing virtues of a 
timely word, Mr. Lyon was rapidly near- 
ing the natal village, which proved to be 
—as I guessed—in New Hampshire, 
and was, in fact, no other than the 
township of Conway, in the county of 
Carroll. It was late at night when he 
reached the quiet station which lay near- 
est the farm, and leaving his traps on 
the secure platform, set out cheerily to 
walk home. 

How well he knew the road! There 
was the red school-house, and the Bap- 
tist church, and the clump of maples at 
the Four-corners. That was the Saco 
humming on his left, threading the mead- 
ows, and feeding the pool above Squire 
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Allen’s mill; and here were sheep on 
the upland—Ruth’s sheep, perhaps— 
asleep in the dry June weather. West 
and north rose familiar hills, clothed to 
the peak with pines and hemlocks, kneel- 
ing, it seemed, before the mountain lords 
that reared above them their bare heads, 
gaunt and weird enough in the moon- 
light, and hid somewhere in their shad- 
ow the wonders of the haunted Notch. 

He spied the gleam of a candle—in 
the keeping-room, no doubt—as he 
swung open a little gate and strode up 
the graveled walk flanked with sunflow- 
ers and hollyhocks. “That is Ruth, 
darning and mending—faithful soul!” 
he thought, letting the clapper fall 
against the door; and Ruth, indeed, it 
was, who trotted forward in great amaze, 
thrust back a bolt nervously, stared a 
second doubtfully into his eyes, then 
caught him in a warm embrace. 

“Is it you, Bob—really you?” cried 
the eager girl. “Come to the light— 
let me see your face!” She led him to 
the low-ceiled room, where all looked 


spruce and prim and neat as wax. 
“Why, how you’ve grown!” she said, 
scanning her cousin with admiring eyes. 
“You've got a beard, too—a great brown 
beard. Is it the fashion, Bob, in foreign 


parts? What haven’t you seen and 
done! And is it true, Bob—do they 
give you heaps of money for bits of 
canvas like that you sent us from 
France? How much now ?—come——” 
“How are you all?” said bewildered 
Robin. “How’s little Nell?” 
“Little—why she’s a woman, Bob! 
Where is she ?—Nellie!” And excited 
Ruth ran into the passage to bid her 
sister dress quickly, and come down 
speedily, and welcome somebody who 
had come home to his friends at last. 
And then modest Robin was again 
inspected and marveled over and cate- 
chised, and presently in bounced Nellie 
—a gamesome sprightly lassie—and 
flung two plump arms about his neck; 
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and Ruth made tea, and woke up Reu- 
ben the hind (hired help she called him) 
and dispatched him to fetch the great 
man’s luggage, and Nellie filled Bob’s 
pipe, and gave him currant-wine, and 
altogether there was joy and festivity 
that night in the Lyon homestead. 

Nobody could help liking Ruth Lyon 
who marked the kind firm mouth and 
honest eyes, or watched her earnest 
matronly ways. A little too brisk, too 
careful and practical, you may think, 
with scarce sentiment or leisure enough 
to play the ré/e of sweetheart, but no 
such doubt or cavil occurred to those 
who, like Cousin Bob, knew the story of 
her loyal life. 

He ran it all over, lying awake by and 
by in the best bedroom, and noting the 
bright woodwork, spotless curtains, quilt- 
ed coverlet, and other vouchers of Ruth’s 
housewifery. He remembered his in- 
troduction to the farm, when his father, 
the genius of the family—poor, luckless, 
abortive, rustic genius, we have all seen 
such—succumbing finally to strong drink 
and disappointment, left nothing behind 
him but a fretful wife and sturdy boy. 
He could see his uncle —plain, over- 
worked, kindly man—tending the wid- 
ow (while she lasted), patient always of 
her peevish plaints, pinching his girls 
to buy Bob books, and putting the lad to 
Exeter school (for the son of a genius 
must have advantages), and at last throw- 
ing up in his turn the hard task of living. 
And then Ruth, a mere girl not seven- 
teen yet, with a big barren farm ill- 
stocked and mortgaged, and a little sis- 
ter on her hands, taking up the burden 
quietly and singly (Bob should never 
forego his college and the chance of a 
fair career), and wringing from those re- 
luctant acres independence and comfort, 
and even profit. Was it not a fine brave 
thing, he thought, and could heart of 
man wish more generous comrade, or 
helpmate more efficient and true? And 
Cousin Ruth had waited for him all 
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those years, and now he was come home 
to marry her. They would be married 
at once. That, at least, was certain in 
an uncertain world—fixed and certain 
as that he would finish Miss Tyrrell’s 
picture and forward it, as per contract, 
within a week. 

I dare say it incommoded Ruth to 
sacrifice her capacious store - room, 
which, happening to open from Bob’s 
bed-chamber and to possess a sky-light, 
was at once promoted to the function of 
atelier; but she proceeded cheerfully to 
transfer her household stuff, stowing it 
away in nooks and pigeon-holes, merely 
craving permission to leave some strings 
of dried-apples which depended from the 
rafters. She could not find it in her 
heart, however, to rebuke the kitchen- 
maid, who bewailed lustily the confisca- 
tion cf her clothes-horse (so she termed 
a drying-frame), and probably Ruth con- 
demned in secret the perversion of that 
machine to art purposes. But she es- 
teemed it her plain duty to further Bob’s 
wishes, and forestall them if she could, 
so when he had rigged a tolerable easel 
and got fairly to work, Ruth enjoined 
the utmost quiet on her subjects, and 
strove to compass the death-like silence 
which she presumed congenial to 2xs- 
thetic toil. 

It was a shock, therefore, to the well- 
meaning girl, when she stole in on tip- 
toe to announce the midday meal, to 
find Nellie at Bob’s elbow, giggling and 
prattling right noisily, and daubing a 
strip of canvas with enthusiasm. Ruth 
disliked to scold, but some reprimand 
seemed necessary. 

“Why will you be so thoughtless, 
Nell?” she said. “Look at all that 
fine paint wasted! How can Bob keep 
his wits with such a din!” 

“QO, let her stay,” said the artist. 
“Talking don’t tease me; rather helps 
this sort of work.” 

“Does it?” said Ruth, astounded, and 
beginning to find small difference be- 
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tween such work and play. “Why, Mr. 
Greathead, the Baptist minister, locks 
himself up for days when he writes ser- 
mons.” 

“That’s what makes them so musty,” 
said profane Bob. “But come here, 
Ruth; what do you think of this?’?— 
and he pointed to Miss Tyrrell’s por- 
trait. 

“T think she’s lovely,” protested Nel- 
lie, who had bestowed close attention 
on the young lady’s toilet. “See how 
she does up her hair; and the ruff round 
her neck—I wish I had one!” 

“ A comely face, but dreamy-looking,” 
said wide-awake Ruth, and picks up a 
landscape with more interest. 

“That’s a view in the Morena,’ ex- 
plains Robin, “the region you’re always 
hearing of in Don Quixote.” 

“IT don’t remember,” said his betroth- 
ed dubiously. “It seems a hilly coun- 
try. What breed of sheep is that?— 
such curly wool and twisted horns. 
Mine are common stock, but I clipped 
two hundred pounds last shearing.” 

“We'll go and inspect them, dear, 
after tea,” said Bob, who was looking 
forward eagerly to the evening walk. 

“O, come here!” shouted Nell, and 
made her sister look at some junketings 
in the Tyrol—a pretty scene enough— 
where the bright costumes of the wom- 
en had caught the damsel’s eye. “It’s 
too sweet,” she murmured tenderly; 
“how I should love to go there!” 

But Ruth opined they were barbarous 
creatures, of thriftless habits, and prob- 
ably Roman Catholics. “I guess there’s 
more dancing than plowing over there,”’ 
she said, and marshaled Bob and Nell 
down to dinner. 

In the busiest households the even- 
ing is a season of leisure and refresh- 
ment; but after sundown Squire Allen 
must needs stroll over from the mill and 
shake Bob’s hand, and take Ruth aside 
to disclose a notable project for supply- 
ing the Notch House with eggs and but- 
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ter. The sagacious housewife discern- 
ed much promise in that scheme, forth- 
with got out pens and paper, and was 
presently deep in figures, renouncing 
utterly for that occasion such frivolities 
as moonlight walks. 

“Nellie will go,” she said; and ac- 
cordingly Robin, who would have pre- 
ferred, perhaps, to drink in solitude the 
spirit of the hills, was attended by that 
vivacious young person, and regaled with 
divers histories of sewing-bees, spelling- 
«matches, maple-scrapes, and sleigh-rides 
which had signalized the previous win- 
ter. 

Nor am I sure when the times were 
more auspicious and no graver cares 
balked the communion of lovers, that 
Ruth and Robin were often betrayed in- 
to the rhapsodies of strong emotion, 
or developed a very fervent sympathy. 
You see their attachment was no giddy 
impulse, or brief heyday of the blood; 
it had withstood the test of years, and 
approached (on one side, at least) the 
calm beatitude of that wedded fondness 


which invariably (as you know, madam) 
gains depth and volume from close ac- 


quaintance with the dear object. You 
might have discovered many tokens of 
that serene affection, if you had follow- 
ed them in their rambles and marked 
how inevitably the converse of this pair 
drifted away from the dream-land of sen- 
timent to the homely topics of domestic 
life. 

“Look, Ruth, what a site for a paint- 
er’s home!” cried Bob, on one occa- 
sion, when they had walked out along 
the Bartlett road to a point where Mount 
Washington itself looms grandly against 
the northern verge, shouldering a way 
between Mount Franklin and Mount 
Monroe. 

“You can’t mean,” said practical 
Ruth, “you would exchange the old 
farm for such worthless ground? The 
view is very pretty here, and I know our 
house lies in a hollow, but the soil is ten 
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times richer down the valley. Why, the 
country hereabouts is scarce fit to graze 
over, and even buckwheat would starve 
in land like ¢hat/” And she pointed to 
a field where the stones were, no doubt, 
discouragingly numerous. 

“But we don’t intend to go on farm- 
ing,” explained Robin plaintively. “I 
was only thinking of the summer months, 
and what a paradise we might make of 
this quiet hill-side, ringed with forest 
and river and set in the eye of that glo- 
rious scene. We need know nothing of 
its bleak winter, for then we should be 
in New York. I thought you under- 
stood, dear Ruth. Didn’t I tell you I 
had taken a studio in town?” 

“New York!” cried Ruth, almost 
heart-broken by this disclosure. ‘Give 
up the farm, take me away from home ?” 
And the poor girl, though unused to the 
melting mood, gave way to most unrea- 
sonable tears. 

Here was a plight fora sensitive young 
artist, who could not seriously think of 
relinquishing his calling, and yet was 
loath to see a woman cry—how much 
more a buxom cousin with a hundred 
claims to his regard? What arguments 
and blandishments, what humorings and 
compromises, were there resorted to I 
can not tell, but it is certain the betroth- 
ed pair did not quarrel. How could 
they? There exists not a gentler more 
considerate being than modest Robin, 
or one less qualified to take the tyrant’s 
vein; while Ruth, with all her sturdy 
purpose and executive turn, held quaint 
theories of female obedience and whole- 
some notions of the rights of man. Yet 
all the fostering and comforting in the 
world can not sweeten the cup of exile 
to the foolish Switzer lass, nor will the 
model meekness of your Griselda rob 
bereavement of its sting. I think Bob 
read this in his companion’s patient 
looks, and, no doubt, he noticed that 
she seldom thenceforward went singing 
about the house. 
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There is no situation more trying to 
the temper than to find yourself the re- 
luctant exacter of an irksome rueful sac- 
rifice, and no wonder Bob’s spirits at 
this epoch underwent considerable de- 
pression. I suppose he was conscious 
of his uncompanionable mood, for he 
began to roam about the farm alone, 
and evinced less relish for Miss Nell’s 
light chat during hours of labor. Over 
Miss Tyrrell’s portrait he was most as- 
siduous, but somehow the picture made 
no progress. Had Bob addressed him- 
self specially to portraiture, he might 
naturally seek to make the most of a 
rather fantastic subject, and surprise by 
one piquant masterpiece the suffrages 
of the Academy. But I have often heard 
him disparage that particular province 
of his art, and am, therefore, at a loss to 
explain his present feverish and unsat- 
isfied behavior. Two or three weeks 
slipped away, and still he was dawdling 
and fiddling with the canvas. Was 
it poor Ruth’s pensive shadow which 
thwarted and obscured his work, or was 
there something in the face he pored 
over which drew the cunning from his 
hand? 

Why should Squire Allen, who regard- 
ed art much as Bob regarded top-dress- 
ing, select this moment to visit the stu- 
dio and ventilate his unvarnished heter- 
odox opinions? To be sure he was al- 
ways loitering about the house and con- 
sulting with Ruth Lyon, but matters of 
moment engrossed those discussions, 
and it was a rather tardy politeness that 
prompted him to ask what Bob was do- 
ing? 

The squire’s attitude, as he surveyed 
the ae/ier, whither Ruth conducted him, 
was very affable and friendly, and the 
discourse he pronounced on the occa- 
sion abounded in fresh fruitful sugges- 
tions, which Bob in a normal frame of 
mind would have devoured with infinite 


gusto. 
“Them picturs o’ scenery,” he re- 
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marked, in the course of his review, 
“air good and val’able. They aint no 
kind 0’ use to me, but city folks that live 
cooped up in them brick dwellins, and 
haint got room to keep a garding, they 
kin hire a chap to paint off suthin’ green 
and country-like which is hulsome to the 
mind. Aint that the idee?” 

Robin thought perhaps it was.. 

“As for them palaces,” pursued the 
squire, pointing to a street-scene in Fer- 
rara, “and marble meetin’-houses, I set 
my foot agin ’em as savorin’ o’ the. 
pomps and superstitions o’ the Old 
World. They air the high places of 
idolatry, and the sink o’ corruption. 
Let ’em crumble to the airth!” 

“Crumble!” said Bob, indignantly. 
““Can’t you see the beauty of them as 
mere models ?” 

“As models, p’raps,” allowed the crit- 
ic, “for a state-house or Boston post- 
office they kin be used. But that ’ere 
thing,” he continued, snapping a finger 
at Miss Tyrrell’s picture, “you kin say 
nuthin’ for! There aint #o sense in 
it.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Robin, 
reddening. 

“Why, they was fust-rate,” the squire 
explained, “in the old times, and wuth 
money, too. I’ve got one o’ them like- 
nesses to home that cost a sight” —he 
referred to his sire’s presentment, exe- 
cuted by Luke Slingbrush, a local artist 
of some fame —“ but who’s goin’ to pay 
nowadays for all them paints and var- 
nishes when you can buy a photograph 
for a dollar? You air smart, Robert, I 
kin see that; but you can’t beat the sun, 
nohow!” 

“The sun’s an ass!’ shouted Robin, 
provoked beyond endurance. “The sun 
would make Shakspeare look a block- 
head, staring and gaping at that big 
bull’s-eye. Good Lord! man, do your 
Features. say anything? And the ex- 
pression of your face, too, at a given 

moment, what is it but the reflex of one 
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mood—a single letter in the alphabet of 
character? They’re well fitted to fools 
—your photographs! But the pregnant 
face, the soulful face, demands a painter 
to probe and ponder it, untii he has 
spelled out its last secret, and printed it 
there on the canvas for the world to 
read. Talk of photographs for a face 
like that!” And the excited artist flung 
a cloth over the insulted portrait. 

I am not going to revile Robin for that 

ranting intemperate speech, for he was 
.presently heartily ashamed of it. Ruth 
on her part could not have looked more 
confounded if one of her sheep had bit- 
ten her, and speedily irvented an excuse 
to draw the squire away. 

“That’s no business for me,” the squire 
observed, when the two had’retreated to 
a less fervid atmosphere. “I guess it 
pays, though, when you get the knack 
of it. I'll tell ye,” he added, “what 
Robert ought to do: jest hurry up, paint 
off a dozen o’ them picturs, stock the old 
farm complete, and settle down.” 

“T don’t know,” Ruth said, in her 
heart much impressed with the idea; 
“you might talk to him—but I’m afraid 
he don’t like farming.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” shouted the 
disgusted squire, “that he’d go on paint- 
in’ arter he’d made his fortin? Darned 
if he aint takin’ right arter his father, 
and he was crazy as a loon!” 

“You mustn’t say things against my 
uncle,” said loyal Ruth, and the squire 
looked contrite, and then she confided to 
him the projected removal to New York. 

The grief which shook her friend at 
this announcement was unquestionably 
sincere. “O Jericho!” the squire groan- 
ed, “that beats the Dutch! Who’s go- 
in’ to post me about them new- fangled 
tools, and study the sile and lot out the 
crops accordin’? There aint nobody 
reads them papers and gits the meat out 
of ’em, Ruth, like you. And the win- 
ter evenins, Ruth—what’ll I do in the 
winter evenins ?” 
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“You must get married,” said Ruth, 
archly. 

“P’raps I will,” he returned, gloom- 
ily; “I guess I’m young enough.” And 
indeed he was, and some athletes of 
twenty might envy his stalwart frame 
and ruddy cheeks. “You wasn’t think- 
in’ yourself,” he went on, with a curious 
hesitation in his tone—‘“I mean, you 
wasn’t goin’ to git married right away, 
was you? Next month—aint that kind 
o’ sudden? Howsomever, I wish the 
boy well, and you, too, Ruth—from my 
heart, I do.” And the worthy fellow 
meant what he said, but for all that he 
looked dejected. 

“Tell be kind o’ lively next month in 
Conway,” the squire continued, with a 
fine assumption of cheerfulness, “ what 
with weddins, camp-meetins, Fourth o’ 
July, and city folks thick as bees! I'll 
have a houseful myself, I expect. Bill 
Cutler, up at the Notch House, can’t 
take no more, and wants to send a 
string of ’em down here. I guess I'll 
have to accommodate ’em.” 

“From Boston?” Ruth presumed. 

“Wal, no—they aint Boston folks,” 
the squire thought. “Teirell—Tyrrell! 
Sounds more like a York name.” And 
then he bade Ruth good- morning, and 
walked homeward. 


Ill. 


When they happen to possess a cot- 
tage on the cliff, the most inveterate 
nomads might subdue, I think, their 
roving propensities, and consent to so- 
journ—say three months—at Newport. 
I was surprised, therefore, by a sum- 
mons to Mr. Tyrrell’s bank, and my ab- 
rupt nomination to the command of an 
expeditionary corps. “Clara’s not well,” 
I was informed; “finds Newport much 
too hot. Your aunt proposes the White 
Mountains, and wants you to take them 
there.” 

This intelligence distressed me a good 
deal; but I own that, coming from the 
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hot pavements of a smoky town, I dis- 
covered all sorts of tonic virtues in the 
breezes of Narraganset Bay, and eyed 
Miss Clara’s lassitude with wonder, un- 
til my aunt reminded me how different, 
after all, the climate was to that of Scar- 
borough or Trouville—which, no doubt, 
explained the phenomenon. 

We were already familiar with the 
Franconia region, and, being minded to 
try the Conway side, were not disposed 
to quarrel with the accident which trans- 
ferred us from a rather shabby hotel to 
absolute control of an old-fashioned 
farm-house. We promised ourselves 
not a little entertainment in the naive 
discourse of our primitive host, and my 
own contentment was complete when a 
preposterous, hare - brained painter - fel- 
low, whom Squire Allen hit off in his 
catalogue of curiosities, proved to be no 
other than my friend Robin. I must 
say, however, that Aunt Tyrrell seem- 
ed in no wise pleased with this discov- 
ery, having lately contracted, as I men- 
tioned, a prejudice against my friend; 
but it was absurd to suppose a contfre- 
temps so trivial would be suffered to de- 
range her plans. “Now, at least,” she 
said, “that singular young man may have 
the goodness to finish my girl’s pict- 
ure.” 

It is not likely many hours could pass 
before Bob and I came together, and, of 
course, I was speedily apprised of an 
impending interesting event, and pre- 
sented to the bride-elect, before whom 
and her young sister—when Robin sped 
away to pay his respects to the Tyrrells 
—I pronounced a eulogy upon that art- 
ist. In the course of the same afternoon 
the Misses Lyon came to call on my 
kinswomen, and insisted we should drink 
tea at the farm, where they set forth all 
the dainties they could think of, showed 
us the flower-garden, the bee-hives, and 
the chickens, and treated us generally in 
a most hospitable fashion. 

I happened to be present at my cous- 
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in’s meeting with Bob’s fiancée, and 
thought I had never seen Clara look so 
well. Perhaps she may have been a tri- 
fle pale, but her eyes were very bright, 
and she talked with the greatest spirit 
and vivacity. She watched Miss Lyon 
rather narrowly, too, in a swift observ- 
ant way, but no doubt her observations 
were satisfactory, for her manner was 
quite soft and kind when she took Ruth’s 
hand at parting. 

But while clear-eyed downright Ruth 
conquered the hearts of her new ac- 
quaintances—persuading even my Aunt 
Tyrrell, whose attitude at first was slight- 
ly captious, to declare her a good active 
little body — Robin’s behavior was less 
gratifying. No one certainly could have 
predicted that his native air would cloud 
the man’s sunny temper, yet something 
of the kind seemed to have occurred. I 
found him taciturn and moody, and his 
demeanor at times decidedly tart. For 
instance, when he was taken to task 
good -humoredly by Mrs. Tyrrell about 
his remissness in the matter of the pict- 
ure, Bob was almost surly, thought he 
must renounce the undertaking altogeth- 
er, and condemned his rashness in med- 
dling with portraiture at all. When we 
were alone, however, he bore himself 
more genially, and this circumstance led 
me to conclude that he had lost his rel- 
ish for ladies’ society. ; 

Of course Bob’s inclinations in this 
respect were not abetted by me. I had 
brought my friends, as you know, to Con- 
way in pursuit of health and the exhila- 
ration of fine scenery, and since Ruth’s 
household duties would not suffer her 
to guide our rambles, Robin’s services 
were plainly indispensable. It happen- 


ed for the most part to be Miss Tyr- 
rell’s fate to endure Sir Dismal’s com- 
pany in those excursions, and while 
what he vouchsafed to say was crisp 
and bright enough (Bob’s tongue had a 
pretty trick of interpreting his eye), 
his fits of silence must I know have 
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depressed her, although I can not re- 
member that she made any complaint. 
I will avow that on one occasion the 
young man seemed to regain his buoy- 
ant humor, and shone out with his old 
flash and fervor. 

We had driven out that day to the 
Notch, for while we knew the Franco- 
nian Pass, the grandeur of its southern 
namesake was yet strange to us. It 
was afternoon when we reached the 
middle of the gorge, and we lingered 
there until sunset, held and mastered by 
the scene. ho that saw it forgets the 
desolate ravine choked with bowlders 
and bristling with dark pines, the giant 
walls black and bare that seem to bulge 
and topple and hide the sky, and the 
puny shivering river flung headlong 
down the jagged steep? There is, you 
know, a contagion in strong feeling, and 
I am sure the glow on Clara’s cheek 
warmed us all. No wonder Bob, then, 
watching the girl’s kindling eyes, shook 
off the weight upon his spirits and gave 
himself to the empire of the hour. The 
Notch, and the eager talk of my com- 
panions, and the drive homeward in the 
twilight, wrought me up to so romantic a 
mood that I sat smoking in the squire’s 
porch until a late hour, and even when 
I retreated a single candle was still 
gleaming from Bob’s studio. 

Why would he not stay and smoke a 
cigar, and what in the world could Robin 
find to do alone in that grim comfortless 
chamber? Was he going over, perhaps, 
the pleasant day, and yielding anew to 
the sweet sorcery of an emotional nat- 
ure, which had quickened and compell- 
ed his own? Or did he check those 
thoughts sternly, and recognize with 
sad sincerity that such companionship 
was not forhim? Must his days, then, 
know no storm, no torrid sunshine, but 
be always cool and sober and calm? 
Could he call it éving, the pale spiritless 
existence which stretched before him and 
Ruth. Poor Ruth! No, upright, noble 
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Ruth—who was he to pity that true 
heart! Had he forgotten what her life 
had been—the patient cheerful self-sur- 
render, the long meek sacrifice to duty? 
and was the fault hers if her eyes, fixed 
on that mild star, had missed the hectic 
splendors of the west? Was he not man 
enough to love her for what she was, 
and mock and stifle the mad thirst for 
sympathy? That holy mystic charm of 
sympathy, truly a potent spell in Paris 
salons; but such simple words as grat- 
itude and honor may out-conjure it amid 
Yankee hills. 

On the day following our drive to the 
Notch—it was just a week, as I remem- 
ber, before Bob’s wedding—Clara and I 
strolled over to the farm, and found Miss 
Nellie strumming the piano and Ruth 
busied about many things. 

“Where is Robin?” I inquired. 

“ Nobody knows,” said Nellie, laugh- 
ing; “he was prowling up and down his 
den all night, and this morning he went 
out at day-break.” 

“Tn that case,” I suggested, “‘ suppose 
we avail ourselves of the priest’s absence 
and invade the sanctuary. There are 
many tricks and devices familiar to the 
painter’s art which I shall be happy to 
expose. Likewise, the business of an 
unfinished picture seems to require in- 
vestigation.” 

There is no doubt that Clara looked 
inquisitive, and Ruth at once volunteer- 
ed to show the way. 

“You would never know my trim 
store-room,” said Ruth, as she let us in 
to the azelier, and indeed it was a chaos 
of disorder. 

Bob’s easel was near the window. 
Nellie ran to it and gave a cry. 

“Look!” she said, and stared in stu- 
por at the canvas. 

We looked. My cousin’s figure was 
still there, but some studious strokes of 
the brush had totally erased her features. 

“Hullo!” I cried, “what’s the mean- 
ing of this?” 
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Clara’s face was very pale. She did 
not speak. 

“It means,” said Ruth, with a quiver- 
ing lip, “it means we had no right to 
come here.” And she led us silently 
from the room. 

I do not claim to possess the fine in- 
tuitions of some gifted natures, but I 
confess that Master Bob’s performance 
provoked sundry reflections, which I was 
shrewd enough to keep to myself, and 
I think it regretable that another mem- 
ber of the company, having less experi- 
ence of the ways of men, failed to ex- 
hibit an equal discretion. I had strolled 
into the garden, having observed that 
the ladies were drifting toward feminine 
topics, and was ruminating over a cigar, 
when Miss Nellie, equipped with a bas- 
ket and intent on blackberries, came 
running out, aglow with mischief and 
hilarity. 

“Such fun!” she explained between 
peals of laughter. “We were in the 


parlor just now, Clara and I—she was 
teaching me a waltz—when Bob came 


in, glum as a ghost. So, of course, I 
began to tease him about spoiling that 
lovely picture, and said he just wanted 
an excuse to potter over it, and then he 
grew white, and Clara was in a flutter, 
so I left him to defend himself. Won’t 
she scold him, though!” And the pict- 
ure of Bob’s predicament afforded her 
infinite delight. 

I was not quite artless enough to be 
carried away by the damsel’s merriment, 
and opining that the presence of a third 
person might be grateful under the cir- 
cumstances, set forth at once to break 
the #é/e-a-z¢éte. But a veranda skirted 
that side of the house, and a window of 
the keeping-room, which adjoined the 
parlor, standing open, I glanced into it 
as I passed, and stopped. There was 
Ruth, half-risen from a chair, in a 
Strange irresolute attitude, her work 
fallen to the floor, one hand shading 
her eyes and the other pressed against 
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her side, while her lips looked dry and 
parted, as if some word she sought to 
utter found no breath. Why she failed 
to hear my step I understood when pres- 
ently voices, low but audible, reached us 
both through an open door. I recog- 
nized Clara’s first. 

“Indeed you must not say that, Mr. 
Lyon ; it is we who owe excuses. You 
must have been greatly annoyed about 
that picture, and it was a selfish thing 
to ask it at such atime. If mamma had 
known; but I—but she —you must try 
to pardon us.” 

“Clara!” Bob could say no more. 

She went on hurriedly. 

“Let me have it as it is. I will not 
like it less because the artist was too 
happy to finish it! It will remind me 
of your happiness and Ruth’s—dear 
Ruth, whom I love dearly, and who 
loves me.” 

“ Clara!””— Bob’s voice came hoarse 
and short—‘“you are worthy of each 
other, and I of neither. Do what I 
will, I must be false, disloyal. I can 
not even give you that blotted canvas, 
because” —here the man’s voice shiv- 
ered into a kind of passionate sob— 
“because it is a confession and a 
prayer!” 

He was gone—I heard his footsteps in 
the hall. But I would not look at Ruth; 
my own pulse quivered, and I moved 
away. : : 

Ruth and Clara were thrown much 
together at this period, and a very cor- 
dial sincere attachment appeared to 
bind those young ladies. It had been 
decreed in secret conclave that Miss 
Tyrrell should be one of the brides- 
maids—Miss Nellie of course being the 
other, and urging forward with the ut- 
most zeal and excitement the necessary 
preparations for the wedding. That 
event was now at hand, and Robin bore 
himself quietly and thoughtfully, as be- 
came a-man vowed to grave responsi- 
bilities, and evinced little of that petu- 
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lance and restlessness which I had re- 
marked at an early stage. 

It may have been a day or two be- 
fore the ceremony that Bob was roving 
about the orchard, when Ruth came out 
to him, and laid her hand shyly on his 
arm. 

“What is it, dear?” he said gently, 
for the girl’s cheek was flushing and 
her eyes did not meet his own. 

“There is something,” Ruth whisper- 
ed, “something, Bob, that ought to be 
said. You are different now, dear, from 
what you were when we liked each other 
first. Something greater and higher, I 
know well. While I,’’ she went on 
sadly, “am just the same—a farmer’s 
child, fit only for the farm. I can not 
talk to you and hope and feel with you 
as others do.” 

“Dear Ruth!” he said, and his eyes 
were wet with generous tears, “what 
could put that nonsense in your head? 
You can make me happy, dearest. 
None knows you but is happier and 
better.” 

“Thank you for saying that,” she 
said simply, and looked up once into 
his face; “you have a loyal heart, dear. 
I judged it rightly. Perhaps I may be 
worthier of you than I said, and”— 
here her voice again sunk to a whis- 
per—‘“I will try to prove it.” 

At last it came, the wedding-day. We 
were assembled in the big parlor—Aunt 
Tyrrell, the squire, and I —joined pres- 
ently by the two bridesmaids; Miss Nel- 
lie radiant and eager, Clara colorless as 
a white rose. Bob followed in grand 
tenue, and our little cortege was ready 
to set out for the village church, whose 
bell was ringing a merry peal. 

“Where’s Ruth?” cried Nellie. “Ah, 
here she is!”? And Ruth came in, robed 
in white as became a bride; with her 
wedding - veil, too, but that she carried 
on her arm. There was a dew, I think, 
in her kind eyes, but her lips were part- 
ed in a smile. 
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“Were you waiting for the bride?” 
she said. 

A screen stood in a corner o1 me 
room, and she moved toward it, holding 
Clara’s hand. 

“Move the screen, dear Bob,” Kuth 
said; “I want to show you something.” 

He pushed it aside, and saw the mu- 
tilated portrait. 

“You can finish that,” said Ruth soft- 
ly, “if the lady sits to you all her life.” 
And she put Clara’s hand in his. 

Of course, the wedding, ladies, did not 
take place that very day; but, although 
Aunt Tyrrell’s bewilderment and per- 
plexity were extreme, she was not long 
obdurate, being naturally of a romantic 
turn, and recalling sundry episodes of 
her youth. Besides, she could not but 
acknowledge Ruth’s authority in the 
premises, and consented at the end of 
a week that her will should be made 
law. Possibly, had my advice been so- 
licited, I should have counseled a still 
longer postponement, remembering a 
certain banker in New York who might 
be deemed to have an interest in the 
matter. But the stoic army of husbands 
holds no veteran more thoroughly dis- 
ciplined, and I doubt not my excellent 
uncle received such dispatches from his 
commanding officer as well-nigh recon- 
ciled him to the catastrophe. 

I can vouch that the wedding break- 
fast—for that feature of the ceremony 
was not omitted — was, in all respects, a 
delightful feast, although the happiness 
of the married pair may have been a 
thought less beaming and irrepressible 
than we are wont to see it on such oc- 
casions. Squire Allen was the life of 
the banquet; indeed, he could scarcely 
have shown more elation had the wed- 
ding been his own. There was another 
person in the company who might have 
liked a place beside the gentle hostess, 
but, as the squire sat on Ruth’s right 
hand, Miss Nell and I diverted one an- 
other. 
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S a postulate from which we shall 
A argue in favor of great changes in 
political and social science, we may as- 
sume that ultimate perfection has not 
been attained in government, nor scarce- 
ly in any of the machinery thereof. Man- 
kind has advanced wonderfully in many 
respects in the last half-century; but we 
must not assume, therefore, that as much 
or more is not possible in the fifty years 
to come. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that the gain in knowledge and progress 
has increased our capacity to do more 
in somewhat of a geometrical ratio. The 
conclusion, however, to which we would 
come, is not that based upon arrogance 
and conceit, that we know all that is 
worth knowing already, and that any 
suggestion of a change is to be received 
like a proposition among the Chinese for 
an advance in civilization. 

We are about to bring forward some 
propositions of a radical nature and sub- 
ject them to the crucial test of public 
criticism. The favored classes will scout 
them, in like manner as the privileged 
orders under a monarchical system of 
government cry out against republican- 
ism as the rule of the rabble; and then 
the rabble that never thinks will be like- 
ly to fall in as the slaves of the privileged 
ranks. Such is the general order of 
things. The poor Whites of the South 
were more intolerant toward abolition- 
ists than slave-holders themselves, al- 
though slavery debased them in a worse 
degree than it did the Blacks. We sub- 
mit our propositions, therefore, to the 
many who are struggling upward to the 
light, and who have the patience to in- 
vestigate and the brain to comprehend, 
without the arrogance to reject, a rea- 
sonable suggestion becanse it happens 


to be new and at variance with notions 
supposed from long acceptance to be 
correct. Old ideas are no more sacred 
than newer ones, any more than despot- 
ism which is older than freedom in gov- 
ernment is better than individual liber- 
ty, fetichism superior to the Christian 
religion, or the boomerang to the rifle. 
Absolute truth alone is unchangeable 
and sacred, and those approximations 
to truth and justice are entitled to re- 
spect which are progressively made with 
the advancement of civilization. 

The enormous tax to which each in- 
dividual is subject at the present day, 
for the ostensible support of national, 
State, county, and municipal govern- 
ments, is claiming, as it deserves to 
claim, a large public attention. In Cal- 
ifornia, according to a recent speech de- 
livered in San Francisco by the Honor- 
able T. G. Phelps, it amounts to upward 
of $40 to each individual of the entire 
population, or more than $200 per an- 
num to each family of five. This does 
not include the tax paid in the way of 
tariff and internal revenue duties for the 
support of the national government. 
Nor does it include the immense royal- 
ties paid upon sewing-machines and the 
thousand-and-one patents continued 
through long periods of years to enrich 
the Howes, Goodyears, and the like. It 
ignores the large sums paid in cities for 
gas and water, more than they are worth, 
and the subsidies drawn everywhere 
from the people to inaugurate and per- 
petuate innumerable franchises in the 
form of railroads, toll-roads, bridges, 
etc. Put all these amounts together, 
and the sum paid by the individual is 
swollen to more than the average an- 
nual salary of a working-man thirty 
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years ago. If it could be shown that 
the money drawn from the people is 
well expended, or that, in other words, 
a guid pro quo is obtained, or likely to 
be realized, or that the expenditures are 
not out of proportion to the purchasing 
power of money now as compared with 
the past, and that wages have been 
brought by an equalizing process to the 
proper level, then there is less cause for 
complaint than a bare statement of the 
enormous cost of government would 
leave us to believe. But this has not 
been attempted, and it is, perhaps, out- 
side the range of this discussion. The 
fact that reform in taxation, or cheapen- 
ing the expenses of our system of gov- 
ernment, is receiving a large measure of 
attention, is enough for our purpose. 
What are the objects of government? 
Daniel Webster declared the great ob- 
jects to be “the protection of property at 
home, and respect and renown abroad.” 
Perhaps the great statesman did not in- 
tend to assert what the great objects of 
government should be, but, as a pro- 
found lawyer, declared what they were, 
as shown by the laws of the country. 
We do not deny that this deduction is 
correct. But the protection of life, it 
would seem, ought to cut a larger figure 
among the great objects of government. 
Self-protection is the first law of nature. 
“Thou shalt not kill” comes before 
‘Thou shalt not steal,” in the deca- 
logue. And self-protection means a 
great deal more than one individual de- 
fending his person against the aggres- 
sions of another, or the many. As it is 
the first law, so it is the foundation of 
all law, lying at the base of all govern- 
mental as well as individual duties. 
Self- protection includes the family and 
the nation; and the principle goes far- 
ther than the immediate present. The 


doctrine of taking care of the present 
and letting the future shift for itself, is 
only fit for the lazzaroni of Italy, to whom 
the dolce far niente is the sum of human 
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existence. Prescience and providence 
are essential guards of the future, with- 
out which no person, family, or society 
is safe. That government which does 
not provide for the great future is want- 
ing in one of the highest attributes of 
government, and its people are left to 
pauperism or final extinction. Plainly, 
nature makes provision against the ex- 
tinction of species. The duty of man in 
his associated capacity is to follow nat- 
ure’s highest law and provide against 
the destruction of himself, his kind, his 
race. Has he ever made such provision 
in all the history of the past? Is he do- 
ing sonow? What civilized government 
has any such object in view? Manisa 
vandal upon the planet. Look upon the 
seat of ancient empires in Asia. The 
forests have been extirpated, the soil 
worn out, sirocco blasts sweep a land 
once teeming with life, and drifting sands 
overwhelm a country for whose wealth 
and dominion marshaled millions have 
contended again and again in the ages 
gone. So it is and has been in north- 
ern Africa and southern Europe. The 
forests, those great natural reservoirs 
that hold the waters, the snows, and the 
soil upon the mountains, have been cut 
away. Moisture is thrown at once upon 
the plains in deluges; the rocks are de- 
nuded; infertile soil is poured upon the 
valleys; the sloping lands are furrowed 
and channeled, and in time stripped of 
their mold and finer particles; the low 
lands are not fertilized by percolating 
water from the hills, but are subject to 
droughts; and man, instead of trying to 
repair the ruin he makes, increases it by 
cropping the last rood of ground until it 
will produce no longer. The tobacco 
and cotton lands of the South show what 
selfish man will do in a few brief years, 
when left to himself. The life-time of 
another generation will be required to 
restore them to fertility. What right 
has one man, or one generation, or five 
generations of men, to ruin a soil that 
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all will agree has been countless ages in 
forming for the great ultimate purpose 
of supporting human life for an indefi- 
nite period? Civilized society pronoun- 
ces against cruelty to animals, and has 
organizations with funds to protect the 
poor creatures. But the brute is only 
for a day, while the land was for all time, 
and for the sustenance of millions upon 
millions successively forever. Decreas- 
ing the productive capacity of the soil 
robs the generations to come of the right 
to live. Itis not self-preservation in the 
broad sense. It is its opposite. It is 
the destruction of the race. It is a base 
violation of the first law of nature, upon 
which all government shold rest. We 
lay it down as an axiom in political econ- 
omy, that every generation should leave 
the soil in as good a condition as when 
taken, and improve its productive capac- 
ity if possible. We say no society, no 
government, is mindful of its first duty, 
that does not have this provident care 
of the future in view. The practice 
of the world is abortion, Restellism, a 
“slaughter of the innocents” on a ter- 
rible scale. It is a bare-faced robbery 
of the coming ages of their patrimony; 
a merciless deprivation of generations 
of the right to appear and live. Mal- 
thus has shown that mankind increase 
in a geometrical ratio, while the ratio of 
the productive capacity of the earth is 
only arithmetical. Hence, it follows the 
time must come when procreation must 
be repressed, while the soil is stimulated 
to produce its utmost. Man, by his im- 
providence, selfishness, and thoughtless- 
ness, hastens the day, by reducing the 
soil to barrenness, and making a country 
a dreary irredeemable desert. 

What follows but that the principle 
should obtain, that, as the soil was made 
for the many, the voice of the many 
should be heard in its defense? Earth, 
water, and air belong to all, and abso- 
lute ownership or fee simple pertains no 
more to one than to the other. Absolute 
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ownership of land is claimed under our 
style of civilization; by which is meant 
the right to ruin it, if the person chooses 
so to do. We have men in California 
who individually own 100,000, 200,000, 
and 250,000 acres each. There are hun- 
dreds of men in this State whose indi- 
vidual possessions would support fifty 
families with every luxury. When we 
take into consideration the enormous 
wealth accumulating here in the hands 
of a few, it is easy to see that every ara- 
ble acre in the whole State could soon 
be owned by them. Yea, there is wealth 
enough already in the possession of fifty 
men in California, which if invested in 
land would virtually make all other land- 
holders tributaries, and the landless but 
little better than peons. Have the peo- 
ple, for whom the soil was formed, noth- 
ing to say while this wholesale disin- 
heritance is going on? When poverty, 
slavery, and extermination stare a thou- 
sand generations in the face, are they 
powerless against selfishness and greed? 
Land and water are sought to be con- 
trolled, and the air would be monopo- 
lized if it could be dominated by the few. 
Legislation is called in to preserve the 
air and the water from poison. Why 
should not the people in their sovereign 
capacity protect the land from barbaric 
hands as well? 

The effect of absolute ownership in 
land is seen in the decreasing produc- 
tiveness of the soil in all parts of the 
country where greed, ignorance, and un- 
thrift go together. Lands in the East- 
ern States that formerly produced thirty 
and forty bushels of wheat to the acre, 
are unable to yield more than fifteen 
bushels, even less, and sometimes noth- 
ing at all. It is a patent fact that the 
production of wheat travels westward, 
the new States taking the lead in the 
growth of this cereal. California and 
Nebraska take the front rank in this 
business, and, looking at California, we 
can see the ruinous effect of the con- 
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stant cropping of lands. Sixty bushels 
to the acre were once usually harvested. 
Even volunteer crops of forty and fifty 
bushels were not uncommon. The same 
lands can make no such showing now, 
after the lapse of but the life-time of 
half a generation. It is not so in En- 
gland, where cultivators realize the in- 
sular character of the country, restricted 
by the surrounding seas. There is no 
wide expanse of virgin territory to which 
to wander and spoil when the ancestral 
homestead is ruined, and necessity com- 
pels the preservation of the soil, with 
the alternatives of emigration or death. 
It is not so in Japan and China, those 
half- civilized countries on whose frugal 
people we look with contempt, where a 
superabundant population teaches the 
sacredness of the soil’s fertility. No 
right in the soil in those countries exists 
but that based on good conduct toward 
it. The land belongs to all in their col- 
lective capacity, but the right of posses- 
sion is maintained so long as no abuse 


is practiced on the patrimony of the 
many, of which each individual posses- 


sion is a part. Are there not lessons to 
be learned from nations we may deem 
lower in the scale of civilization than 
ourselves ? 

But the injury to tne intrius.. value 
of the land is not the only difficulty of 
which we can complain. Extensive pos- 
sessions cheat multitudes of their natu- 
ral rights. Should the laws of a people 
regard more the accidents of man than 
the man himself? A foreigner just land- 
ed upon our shores, with no affinities it 
may be with our institutions, by chance 
falls upon arich mine. He appropriates 
the millions therein, and, seeing thou- 
sands of acres of land that can be pur- 
chased for a trifle, and having fixed in 
his own mind how aristocratic and lord- 
ly the possessor of land is in the coun- 
try from which he came, he appropriates 
to himself with the gold he has found by 
accident vast tracts, enough to make an 
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earldom or principamy in Europe. He 
and a few more parvenus like himself 
gobble up by land-warrants, half-breed 
and university scrip, and other process- 
es, all the productive soil and timbered 
land in a dozen counties, and hold it to 
the detriment of thousands of families 
whose right to live is just as sacred as 
that of the persons who stand in their 
way and virtually dispute that sacred 
right. The land is held, perhaps to sell 
at enormous profits, perhaps to rent, and 
thus to control the labor of generations, 
to fatten a few whose only merit is a fort- 
unate circumstance to which neither in- 
dustry nor genius contributed. When 
the nature of mankind is studied, when 
history is consulted, and when it is plain 
that the domination of a landed aristoc- 
racy is productive of disorder and blood- 
shed, is it not equally plain that an ounce 
of prevention should be prescribed for a 
threatened malady? In our own coun- 
try, what troubles have resulted from 
the large landed estates under rent, call- 
ed the Livingston and Van Rensselaer 
manors? Who has not heard of and 
sympathized with the poor tenantry of 
Ireland? What but similar causes have 
twice drenched France in blood, by up- 
risings of a furious pecple intent on bet- 
tering their unequal lot? Under exist- 
ing civilizations there is a constant an- 
tagonism between artificial or acquired 


‘and natural rights; while, as the Cali- 


fornian Bancroft says, “one of the great- _ 
est objects of civilization is to distribute 
among men more equally the benefits of 
this world.” What higher object can a 
republic have than this? When great 
inequality begets discontent and is the 
parent of revolutions, the doctrine of 
self-preservation or the greatest good to 
the greatest number comes ‘n, and nat- 
ural rights rise paramount to pampered 
greed. 

Let us further see how our laws rela- 
tive to ownership in land work in other 
ways. In cities a person of supera- 
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bundant wealth buys a large tract in the 
heart of what is soon to be a great 
commercial emporium. All others per- 
haps see the future of the city as plain- 
ly as he, but he has the advantage of 
accidental wealth, dropped upon or in- 
herited, which he can use, while the 
others have it to earn in a hard but 
honorable manner—in the only way 
that wealth was designed to come to 
the majority in this world. The new 
owner does nothing upon his posses- 
sions, waiting for the industrious and 
producing classes to build up home- 
steads and a city all around his prop- 
erty. He compels the active citizen 
to go farther away from his business 
to find a home for his family, thereby 
consuming two or more hours a day 
going to and from his place of occupa- 
tion for the balance of his life, and for 
years paying more for car-tickets by 
half than would be necessary if the 
routes were shorter, as they would be if 
the city were more compactly built, or 
if there were more passengers to carry, 
as there would be if the whole area of 
the city were occupied. The scattered 
condition of the city entails additional 
expense in the way of more policemen, 
gas-light, paving, and sewerage. The 
man driven away into the sand-hills is 
compe!led to put up barricades at con- 
siderable cost, as in San Francisco, 
against the drifting sand from the land- 
holders’ acres of waste, and to sweep 
“his sidewalks daily to get rid of piling 

dunes before his door. And then he 

has the consolation to remember that, 

during a pitiless war waged for the pro- 

tection of our nationality, he was com- 

pelled to pay an income-tax on a well- 

known salary, and perhaps take service, 

too, under the flag; while the accident 

of being in possession of a large tract 

of land gave the greedy possessor an 

immunity from military duty, and, not 

selling any lots, which were rapidly, 
year by year, advancing in value, he 
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claimed to have no income, and es- 
caped the income-tax as well. More 
than this, by the influence his capital 
wields, he manipulates assessors and 
saves himself from paying his share to 
the support of either the local, State, or 
national government. This is no over- 
drawn picture, but is seen on every 
hand in hateful colors. 

Is it not plain that under our system 
industry and enterprise are taxed ?—that 
the industrial classes are made to sup- 
port the governments, and pay heavily 
from their purses, as well as make enor- 
mous draughts upon their time and pa- 
tience, that the unproductive may grow 
like drones larger than the workers in 
the hive, and like drones be worthless ? 

The common idea to rectify such 
wrongs as these is to continue the sys- 
tem, but to tax the unoccupied lots 
and acres in such a way as to compel 
a sale. That may be one of the best 
modes after a system is established, to 
get once more upon a tolerable basis. 
It may do to ameliorate conditions; but 
we submit that the system is not found- 
ed in nature and needs to be overthrown. 
Suppose a city in its incipiency should 
have the right to grant lands for occu- 
pancy by the payment of a small sum 
for the support of a municipal govern- 
ment, to lay out and grade streets, and 
to be expended for the general good, 
and that such lands should be allowed 
to individuals restricted to the amount 
required for reasonable uses without 
allowing any to remain unoccupied for 
speculative purposes? Homes might, 
under such a system, be possible to the 
many, and good citizenship be secured, 
with that equality that comports so well 
with republican institutions. 

The fact is not denied that a country 
is most prosperous and productive that 
is parceled out into small farms. For 
like reasons it can not be denied that 
the happiness and well-being of the res- 
idents of a metropolis are best secured, 
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the more universal is the ownership of 
houses. To that end, then, should the 
laws be made; the wise legislator should 
always have the first and greatest object 
in view. 

There is no more common saying than 
“a man has a right to do what he pleases 
with his own,” and yet there is none 
more untrue. Civilization says we shall 
not abuse our horses, or give unneces- 
sary pain or torture to any living ani- 
mal. We can not burn our houses when 
life or property is thereby endangered. 
Our right to do with our own is limited 
by the common conscience of the com- 
munity in which we live. The standard 
of right changes with the progression of 
mankind; and, with this change, who 
shall say that the public will not soon 
determine how far the power of the in- 
dividual to vandalize against nature shall 
extend, and where the great rights of 
humanity begin? That Roman law was 
declared by some infamous which for- 
bade the sending of one’s slave to the 
amphitheatre and the beasts. It was 
said, by those who could not come up to 
the advancing humanitarian standard, to 
interfere with the rights of property and 
the manly amusements of the people. 
The right to curse a whole land with 
slavery, or, in other language, to take 
one’s property anywhere in our repub- 
lic, was the prime cause of a rebellion 
more costly in blood and treasure than 
any in modern times. In Rome and in 
the United States the nobler sentiments 
of the people prevailed, and so will it be 
in all time. What is to-day regarded as 
right may not be so in the years to come. 
In the centuries gone the aged and the 
weak were left to die. Only the strong 
could live. So is it now with savages. 
But with the growth of ideas, with the 
elevation of soul in man, the affections 
gained the mastery, human rights came 
to be considered; until now, instead of 
selfishness and brute force, the common 
conscience of civilized man has deemed 
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the virtues of self-denial, care for the in- 
firm and the aged, meekness, patience, 
and forbearance, fit to be perpetuated. 
Germane to the subject of extensive 
ownership in land is that of piling up 
colossal fortunes in the hands of the 
few. Wendell Phillips struck the key- 
note when he said he had no patience 
with a civilization which allowed one 
tman to accumulate and hold $50,000,- 
000. It was a sentiment to arouse the 
antagonism of wealth and all who are 
slavish to the rich. That conservatism 
that believes, or affects to believe, in the 
traditions of the past, or that nothing 
new can be tolerated without danger, is 
shocked. Yet other men of thought and 
conscience have given to the world sim- 
ilar opinions. Many have said wealth 
beyond need is generally a curse to the 
possessor. Gerritt Smith inherited a 
large estate in land, and after a few years 
spent in an attempt to manage it, he 
found it absorbed all his time and left 
him no chance to keep pace with the 
progressive ideas of the age, and he 
gave it away to those of industrious 
habits who had the least opportunity to 
accumulate a competence. He claimed 
no great merit for so doing, it being the 
best thing he could do, in his judgment, 
for his own highest good. Human nat- 
ure is the same in all parts of the world. 
While the love of money is a ruling pas- 
sion, and great fortunes are in few hands, 
which must guarantee all the more hard- 
ship and poverty to the many, the ine- 
quality is antagonism —war. Capital 
must be aggressive, continually using 
its great power to maintain its suprema- 
cy, or it must be constantly on the de- 
fensive, because of the jealousy and con- 
sequent enmity of the multitudinous 
poor, until that time when revolution 
has restored the many to more nearly 
their equal rights, or the sentiment of 
human liberty and equality is extin- 
guished from the people, as was done 
in India. Buckle has given us some 
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idea of the debasing effect of huge fort- 
unes in that country. The dominant 
classes had unbounded wealth; and the 
more colossal the fortunes, the more ab- 
ject and miserable in consequence were 
the laborers. According to the splen- 
dor of one was the pitiful condition of 
the other. As one went up, just so far 
the other went down. Interest was ex- 
acted on the lender’s own terms, and 
ranged from fifteen to sixty-five per 
cent. per annum. The result of such a 
State of affairs was seen in a thousand 
lamentable forms. Fortunes grew, and 
with fortunes power, absolute and un- 
controllable. The laboring classes mul- 
tiplied, but were nothing but slaves. A 
few bags of rice was the compensation 
for the labor of a year. Ignorance with 
poverty, of course, went hand in hand, 
and with ignorance went superstition 
also. The religion of the Hindoos be- 
came admirably adapted to perpetuate 
the unequal condition of society, if that 
could be called society which separated 
men into castes and kept them as in- 
separably asunder as man is separated 
from the inferior animals. That relig- 
ion taught abstinence from animal food, 
thus depriving the votaries of a great 
source of physical strength and repress- 
ing the passions, cheapening the cost of 
living, saving the more the earnings for 
the masters, and so, as by a fiat of the 
Almighty, reducing the masses toa help- 
less and hopeless condition of religious, 
mental, and physical bondage. No won- 
der that in such a people the sentiment 
of human liberty was utterly crushed 
out, was wholly extinct; no wonder that 
the xirwana (the heaven) of the toiling 
Hindoo was not one of joy or emotion— 
wheu all his life he had felt or known 
no such luxuries — but a state of abso- 
lute eternal rest! 

The effect of immense fortunes in the 
control of the few—in other words, of ex- 
treme unequal distribution—is seriously 
felt to-day even in this young republic 
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of but a hundred years. It is notorious 
that the rich do not contribute their pro- 
portion toward the support of the gov- 
ernments. Their power is seen every- 
where in the administration of the gov- 
ernments and the laws. They impress 
themselves upon congresses and legis- 
latures, upon sheriffs, district attorneys, 
assessors, and grand juries. They act 
upon the dogma of Webster, that “the 
great object of government is the pro- 
tection of property ”—that is, to save as 
much as possible to those who have, and 
take as much as is necessary from those 
who have not. They paid comparative- 
ly no income-tax when the country was 
in need during the late war. They kept 
out of harm’s way in the field, and took 
the advantages that great convulsions 
always bring of doubling and quadru- 
pling capital. A bachelor of $10,000,- 
000 to-day may escape paying as much 
to extinguish the debt of the nation, un- 
der our system of tariff, as a soldier 
with his family is obliged to contribute 
who has periled his life and left a leg or 
an arm on the field of battle. Is this 
right? Who pretends that it is? Let 
the minions who cursed Canaan a few 
years ago and defended the right of the 
White race to his earnings, answer. 
Let him who arrogates to himself the 
right to hold that which makes a slave 
of himself, in derogation of the in- 
terests of thousands and what would 
give happiness to the many now press- 
ed by the deprivation, answer. Let 
sycophants and the hunkers of society, 
that seek privileges for the few against 
the rights of the multitude, answer. 
Nor is the effect of vast inequality in 
the distribution of wealth seen in this 
generation alone. Its baleful influence 
tells upon the generations tocome. The 
rich, the pampered, the selfish, and un- 
generous are in a condition to raise fam- 
ilies. To them the future is assured. 
There are no carking cares about the 
maintenance of a family in store for 
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them. If the qualities of the parents are 
transmitted to offspring, what a stock is 
this to breed from to improve the race, 
and invest a progressive civilization with 
its sublimest virtues ! 

The greater the fortunes of the few, 
the greater the hardships of the many. 
Gorgeous palaces are associated in the 
world’s history with squalid hovels. 
One must be the accompaniment of the 
other. The sensitive, sympathetic, and 
thoughtful poor, those of nice sensibil- 
ities and organizations, see and compre- 
hend the difficulties in the way of rais- 
ing a family, and crush the noblest af- 
fections of the human heart; and thus it 
is left to the bloated and the heedless 
and indifferent to stock the world and 
furnish greatness and humanity for the 
progression of the ages. 

We have said that great convulsions 
afford grand opportunities for the doub- 
ling and quadrupling of capital. Wars 
are the harvest-times for the rich and 
the speculative. Capital at such times 
is sensitive. Money is so tightly griped 
that its value is increased, and govern- 
ments, like men, are compelled to come 
to more favorable terms with the lender. 
Besides, contracts for army supplies are 
numerous, and only those who can show 
responsibility can compete for jobs in 
which millions are involved. The cap- 
italist takes advantage of the power his 
money commands, and increases his 
wealth with astonishing rapidity. The 
late war made a thousand millionaires, 
and many thousand fortunes; while 
he who went to the front lost his 
time, if not his limbs or life, and came 
back to the struggle for existence, find- 
ing his lot harder than it was before 
his country called him to the field. 
Drawing a million of the ablest-bodied 
men from the shops and the farms in- 
creased the value of the labor left at 
home, while the supplies necessary to 
maintain the waste of war stimulated in- 
dustry in every channel. Those who 
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escaped the perils of the field and camp 
reaped the golden harvest which activity 
and demand produced, while the soldier 
took his life in his hand and received 
from the nation not much more than 
enough to give him the luxuries denied 
in the service. In other words, the de- 
mands of patriotism made the patriot 
poor and deprived him of the chances of 
accumulation, while the stay-at- homes 
were given an opportunity to wax fat 
and be independent. 

It must be evident that just compen- 
sation is not attained under any system 
yet devised for cases such as these. 
The man who makes sacrifices for the 
general good, is he not entitled to the 
care of the people he defends and sal- 
vage upon the property he contributes 
to save? Unless we are deceived, some- 
thing more is due to him who devotes 
himself to the public good, in any sphere, 
than has been accorded him under any 
laws yet enacted. 

But what more ought to be given, and 
in what shape is the reform to come? 
Exact justice in everything can hardly 
be expected in this world, but great in- 
equalities are within the sphere of civil- 
ized government toamend. Suppose, on 
going to war, the life, limbs, and health 
of the common soldier were insured by 
the nation in some respectable sum, as 
well as a pension granted of an amount 
sufficient to equalize for the loss of time 
and the opportunities of gain while in 
the service? It will be objected. that 
the sum to be raised would be enor- 
mous. What of that? Ten per cent. 
upon the gains of five thousand men, 
accumulated in consequence of the war, 
‘would pay it all; and, if need be, let a 
tax be levied upon too plethoric fort- 
unes alone to pay the scot. Shall the 
patriot soldier, the useful member of 
society, and his family suffer or strug- 
gle for life, while sordid greed is dying 
of surfeit? There is too much tender- 
ness for property and too little for man. 
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The accidents of the man are regarded 
more than manhood itself. It should 
not, it must not be so. The history of 
mankind is not without its agrarian wars, 
undertaken as a last resort to throw off 
the tyranny of wealth and equalize more 
nearly the condition of men. 

Another principle is demanded in law, 
and that is the property safeguard to 
families. A certain amount of prop- 
erty to every family, and it may extend 
to every mature member of society, 
should be inalienable. No tax or debt 
should touch it. Our homestead law, 
in a limited way, recognizes the princi- 
ple. The late income-tax assured a cer- 
tain amount for the support of the family, 
and assessed the balance of the annual 
gains of the individual. It went far- 
ther in the right direction, and taxed a 
limited income at a certain per cent., 
and a larger one at a larger per cent. 
It was based upon the truth that taxa- 
tion should be graduated according to 
ability to pay —that more of that above 
one’s needs belongs to the public than 
that below. 

The exemption of a certain sum to 
each family or mature individual is self- 
protection in the larger and better sense. 
It encourages accumulation, and is a 
guarantee that the individual will aim at 
thrift and respectability. In all coun- 
tries where, as in Mexico, the people 
are robbed of the little they have re- 
peatedly by insurrectionary mobs, there 
is no incentive to industry or accumula- 
tion. The effect is the same, whether the 
earnings of a people are taken by arm- 
ed force or by creditors and tax-gath- 
erers. Discouragement and depression 
dampen the energies. We see this 
throughout our entire mining region, 
and much of it in our cities. The 
country is full of men of blighted hopes 
who have capacity for great enterpri- 
ses, and, if encouraged until confidence 
in themselves and their “luck,” as they 
call it, were restored, would show them- 
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selves not inferior to the men who have 
already, under more fortunate auspices, 
achieved success. Grant was but a tan- 
ner, and Sherman not a success, until 
circumstances, when past the middle of 
their lives, put them in the front rank of 
the chieftains of the age. 

The exemption we advocate is no hard- 
ship to any. It bears on all alike. As 
all must pass the youthful stage of accu- 
mulation, it is absolute equality, and in- 
jures no one. It stimulates to exertion, 
and gives tone and manhood, satisfac- 
tion and content, to individuals. It takes 
away the discouragement and horrors of 
the future, insures a healthy feeling, in- 
vests the many with a motive to be in- 
dustrious and patriotic, and destroys 
the tendency that inequality and conse- 
quent discontent carries toward vice, 
agrarianism, and revolution. 

We do not propose that this exemp- 
tion shall extend only to the clothes on 
one’s back, or to a few hundred dollars 
in household goods, tools, teams, and the 
like, but to property in any shape, val- 
ued at five thousand or even ten thou- 
sand dollars. We propose to make the 
principle of the homestead law more 
general as well as more liberal. No 
evil has come of that law; no one pro- 
poses to repeal it. Is there a reason 
why the individual who desires and is 
fitted to rear a family should not be en- 
couraged to undertake the support of 
one? Exact justice indicates that all 
should be alike before the law. There 
is no chance for a just complaint on the 
part of anyone who is put on the same 
footing with his fellow-men so far as 
exemption from taxation is concerned. 
It is nothing but equality. It is a more 
certain guarantee than any yet devised 
against expensive and crowded alms- 
houses and prisons. Pride of charac- 
ter that comes of thrift and a conscious- 
ness of protection while in a feeble 
state, and the buoyant hope that is the 
greatest stimulus to exertion springing 
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up in the breast from this encouragement, 
would elevate the standard of mankind 
and result in substantial moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical endeavors. The 
greatest danger to public peace, private 
virtue, and republican institutions comes 
from those who have nothing to lose, and 
who have no pecuniary interest in the 
country and no common property tie with 
the balance of the people. 

In conclusion, therefore, we assert 
that, mankind depending for existence 
upon the products of the soil, self pro- 
tection or preservation—which is the 
first law of nature, understood in the 
liberal and most rational sense—de- 
mands that the fertility of the earth 
should be preserved and protected; 
that this is an obligation which, if not 
observed by the individual, rests upon 
society in an organized state; that to 
secure this end the use of land must be 
controlled within rational limits in order 
to prevent abuse; that absolute owner- 
ship, unrestricted by any consideration 
of the well-being and rights of the pres- 
ent and coming generations, is not sanc- 
tioned by right reason or by any analo- 
gies in law or nature, and it has been 
shown by more than one thinker that 
the laws of society should be analogous 
to the laws of nature. We assert as 
firmly that immense fortunes are inimi- 
cal to republican institutions, productive 
of envy, jealousy, poverty, and discon- 
tent on the one hand, and aggression, 
selfishness, tyranny, and political cor- 
ruption on the other. We claim that, if 
civilization is to distribute more equally 
the things and joys of the world, its wis- 
dom should be expended in such a way 
as by equalization to prevent the shocks 
that the antagonisms of great inequality 
are bound, as all history has proved, to 
produce; and we confidently declare that 
the minds of intelligent men have not 
been brought generally to bear upon the 
subject we have in hand, or the truth 
and the danger would be seen and rem- 
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edies suggested. The giving away of 
large quantities of land by Gerritt Smith 
and immense sums by George Peabody 
has made their names famous in the an- 
nals of mankind. The world applaudg 
such acts. What is this but an acknowl- 
edgment of the principle that men should 
part with wealth for which they can have 
no rational use, for the amelioration of 
the condition of others less fortunate ? 
Why should not an act, recognized as 
just and commendable when performed 
by a liberalized intelligence, be enforced 
upon the miser who, by his meanness, 
both cheats society and himself? We 
do recognize this principle in some re- 
spects. To love one’s country, to fight 
and die for it, or in defense of the right, 
are counted among the cardinal virtues 
of the race. When the trial of war 
comes, the laws assert the principle that 
the selfish shall not shirk their share of 
the responsibility in the fight and its ex- 
pense. But the principle is not thor- 
oughly enforced. We merely propose 
that the law shall be more general, en- 
force more what is commendable, and 
more thoroughly what is recognized al- 
ready as right. We suggest that the 
homestead and exemption laws should 
be vastly more extended and liberal, as 
a matter of protection both to individ- 
uals and to society, elevating the hopes 
and inspiring exertion on one hand, and 
protecting society from dependence re- 
sulting from depression and discourage- 
ments on the other. And, finally, we 
propose graduated taxation based upon 
a principle directly the reverse of that 
in vogue, which is but a practical en- 
forcement of the saying, ‘To him that 
hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” 

But all of this we have, perforce, to 
leave to the society of the future, con- 
tenting ourselves with the warnings of 
history, and suggesting means to avoid 
the conflicts of unequal castes. 








AT THE GATE. 


AT THE GATE. 


The great church-clock has ten times flung 
A brazen stroke upon the wind. 
I know ’tis late, and yet I wait, 
And feel the while as though I sinned. 
For sin is folly —so they say. 
I fear me folly, too, is sin; 
Where could you find in many a day 
Two fonder fools than we have been. 


Why, Elsie, darling, I have thought 

In my sweet madness, scores of times, 
This house a tower, this walk a bower, 

Till came again the thousand rhymes 
Of earliest childhood—half forgot — 

Of prince and princess, knights and squires 
And troubadours who rested not, 

But plucked quaint music from the wires, 


For when the moonlight, soft as now, 
Peers through the gently stirring leaves, 
The shades of night are edged with light, 
And pale enchantment weirdly weaves 
A spell upon the things of day; 
Then spiréd castles I behold, 
Where stately cedars guard the way, 
And clinging ivies drip with gold. 


How still you are to-night, my love. 
Is it for sadness or in thought? 
Your cheek is white with pallid light ; 

The dark leaf-shadows overwrought 
Hang strangely. Press my hand; you seem 
A league away. There, now, I know 
You are no bog-born sprite, a gleam 
Of flickering life so quick to go. 


Once on a time a jasper - stone, 
Moss - grown but agate - hearted, saw 

Bud day by day, from leaf to spray, 
A sweet slim butter-cup that bore 

One wind- blown flower, and idly leaned 
Against the rock, as thou on me; 

That loved the frail thing that it screened — 
Lost love, as oft mine seems to be. 
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For mightier chasms lie betwixt 
The immortality of stones and gods 
And the short hour of leaf and flower, 
Than stretch between these garden -clods 
And far, dim, viewless Alcyon. 
There was some moral, love, in this. 
But I grow garrulous, and rattle on ; 
What matter what the moral is. 


The beautiful can not endure ; 

Tis this that haunts me with a fear; 
For heavenly forms ill bear the storms 

And shocks that are their portion here. 
And love, too, like those exquisite 

Sweet moments at the verge of day, 
When God’s celestial fires are lit— 

Too sweet to last—may pass away. 


But see, the topmost poplar - leaves 
To unseen spirits wave adieu. 
And in reply a tender sigh, 
As of the night - winds breathing through 
The slumb’ring boughs; and leans the moon 
To hear the words the hills may say. 
The night has come an age too soon — 
Good - night !—sweet dreams!—TI must not stay. 





HE was areal countess. We Amer- 
icans called her “The Fink Count- 
ess,” because she always dressed in 
pink—and then she had such a pink- 
and- pearl complexion. Her little dim- 
pled hand and her sweet child-face— 
these, too, had the soft rich pure tint 
of a shell of the sea. 
He loved her. But he, the artist, Mu- 
rietta, feared her. Who and what was 


this woman of such enormous wealth, 
who was forever driving her splendid 
carriage, filled with foreigners from the 
four parts of the earth? 

Murietta’s loyalty lay in another di- 
He was engaged to another; 


rection. 
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therefore, with a lover’s consistency, he 
loved the countess. He had tried hard 
to rally and escape her allurements, and 
but the day before had bidden her an 
eternal farewell. 

This morning saw the carriage of the 
Pink Countess nearly filled with a sin- 
gular party of people from the far Pa- 


.Cific, and making its way up the Corso. 


The countess was sad beyond utterance. 
Perhaps this is the reason — for one can 
not well conceive of any other—that she 
had chosen the honest merry- hearted 
Mollie Wopsus and her odd old parents 
as the companions of her drive this 
morning. At last she seemed to take 
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heart, and to have resolved upon some 
certain course of action. She said soft- 
ly to herself: 

“ He forsook me yesterday. He shall 
return to me to-day, and then——” 

At midday Murietta stood half-lean- 
ing against a marble pillar by the pool 
and fountain of Trevi. The sun was 
pitching down into the cool clear basin 
of water, over the top of the shops to 
the south; and women, pretty brown 
Roman peasant-women in short petti- 
caats of gay colors, were coming and go- 
ing with their pitchers ; and now and then 
one would lift up her great dark eyes 
to the dreamer as she passed, and won- 
der who his love might be, and why she 
kept him waiting so long, and looking 
all the time so forlorn. 

The man was thinking of Annette. 
He again was wishing he had never 
seen the countess. True, he had never 
given her a thought or look that sug- 
gested love. Yet he somehow felt that 
he had been disloyal, and he was un- 
happy. 

Had he ever, at any time, had any 
affection for the lady in pink in all the 
forty days just past, he would have had a 
fearful account to settle with himself as 
he stood there listening to the soft fall 
of the waters, so like a cascade of the 
mountains. 

But nothing of this kind had ever 
been, and he was not, therefore, much 
at war with himself; but was certainly 
very ill-content, to say the least of it, 
and was fast shaping a resolve in his 
heart to see the Pink Countess no more, 
if he could so devise it without wound- 
ing her very sensitive nature. 

And this, not because the world ad- 
vised it, but because he felt that he 
was becoming disloyal to his ideal love. 
True, he had overthrown his ideal love. 
He had driven a dagger through her 
image. He had stood up and sworn to 
himself to forget her, and to put her ut- 
terly away from his heart. Yea, the 
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man had done all this, and done it but 
a little time before. Therefore, like a 
true lover, of that type and tempera- 
ment, he now stood damning himself 
before himself, and holding her dearer 
in his heart than ever. 

The streets were packed as tightly as 
possible. Carriages were coming and 
going past, and people on foot were 
wedged in and making their way along 
among the wheels as only Italians can. 

“Bet your life it’s he!” 

Murietta, as one just awakened from 
a dream, looked up. 

“There! there! what did I tell you? 
Murietta!” 

The carriage stopped, and the artist, 
hearing his name called by the loud 
clear-voiced Californian girl, turned and 
made his way through the crowd. 

The countess put out her little hand 
in a pearl-colored glove, and smiling, 
said in a low sweet voice: 

“TI have kept the Appian Way as 
something sacred, as a sort of dessert 
to be taken when all else palls, you see.” 

“But, my dear lady, what are you 
speaking of?” 

“Why, do you not understand?” 
The little hand fluttered about over the 
pink-and-rose robes of the lady as if it 
had been a sort of butterfly in a garden 
of flowers. “We are on the way for a 
drive—my last drive in or around Rome. 
We are going over the Via Appii.” 

“A pleasant drive and a speedy re- 
turn!” said the artist, lifting his hat, and 
stepping back to say good - by. 

“No, no, no! Come!” cried the 
countess, reaching her hand. “We will 
not go without you!” 

“Come on, stupid. Hopin! There! 
Take that if you won’t sit by yourself.” 
And little Mollie rose up, left the side 
of the countess, and sat opposite. 

The street was getting blocked, and 
a little Roman, in a beautiful uniform, 
overshadowed by an enormous plume of 
red cock’s - feathers, came up smiling and 
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bowing, and beckoning for the carriage 
to move on. 

“Come!” cried Mollie, “you will have 
us all arrested!” 

“Well, sit back by the countess, and 
I am with you.” 

The artist climbed into the carriage 
just in time to escape a speech from the 
policeman, and the party moved slowly 
on through the jammed and crowded 
streets above the buried city, and around 
the partly excavated Forum of Trajan. 

“And Mollie, is she well?” said the 
artist, settling down in his seat, and 
looking at the picture of health before 
him. ; 

“Well, and happy, too, as an apple on 
atree!” And the little Californian lady, 
as if just reminded of it, put her hand 
in her pocket, laughed while doing so, 
and then drew it forth and held it out 
full of nuts, raisins, and candies. 

“No, thank you.” 

Then she wanted to divide with the 
countess, who had settled back as if 
hiding away out of sight behind the 
bouncing warm-hearted girl, and as if 
half-hurt that she was not all the time 
the centre and the one person present. 

“ After all,” said Murietta to himself, 
as he noticed this, “she is only a woman; 
and what a perfect woman, too!” 

“Then you were going without me?” 
The artist looked at the countess, and 
spoke as if he meant to reproach her. 

“On the contrary, I should not have 
gone without you at all.” 

“ But you did not know I was here?” 

“TI knew you would be found on a 
morning like this, and after a day like 
yesterday, either at the fountain of Trevi 
listening to the water, or in the garden 
of the Palatine looking at the flowers. 
Had I not found you here, I should have 
driven directly to the garden.” 

The artist sat silent, and was a bit 
embarrassed. 

“Something more than a woman, after 
all!” he said to himself. “For, true as 
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I live, I was just thinking of turning my 
steps to the Palatine.” 

“You are moody and dissatisfied.” 
The little butterfly-hand in the pearl- 
colored glove again fluttered about over 
the flowers of rose and pink, and the 
great brown eyes looked at the man with 
their old wonder. 

“Not at all,” he answered—yet he 
answered with asigh. “Not atall. On 
the contrary, I am glad to be with you 
this morning —glad to make this won- 
derful drive with you, whatever it may 
be. But what is the special attraction?” 

“We shall see! In the first place, 
listen.” The pearl-colored butterfly flut- 
tered about, and then dived down among 
the roses and pinks, and brought out a 
little Bible. “ Listen to this.” And the 
countess read: 

“And from thence, when the brethren heard of 
us, they came to meet us as far as Appii - forum, and 


The Three Taverns: whom when Paul saw, he 
thanked God, and took courage.”” (Acts xxviii., 15.) 


Then closing the book, and looking 
at the artist, while all the time Mollie 
sat munching her nuts, raisins, and 
candies, she said: 

“We are going out over that road 
toward the Three Taferns, and over the 
same stones that were pressed by the 
feet of Saint Paul and his followers.” 

“Good!” said Murietta; “you are 
more than kind. It is the one thing 
certainly in the world to do—a sort of 
pilgrimage.” 

Then he fell to wondering again what 
manner of woman this countess was, 
and found himself more puzzled than 
ever. 

After a little time she began: 

‘sWhen a man, from the far, far west, 
from the under- world as it were, makes 
his own way around the globe, and 
comes first upon the foot-prints of the 
apostles, he is thrilled by a sort of 
awe that nothing else can produce. 
He feels somehow that he has come 
upon the confines of another world —a 
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better world, and a fairer one —and he, 
for the day at least, is a better man for 
the fact.” 

Murietta leaned forward and listened. 
His heart was again vibrating between 
two idols. Here was a sincerity, a sort 
of religious devotion that he had never 
seen in this woman before. He was 
certain he had done her wrong. The 
lady lifted her little pearl-colored hand 
as if she would put Rome and the ruins 
behind her. 

“You get tired of Rome in a month 
or two in spite of yourself,” she said. 
* Ruins, galleries, towers, and churches 
(three hundred and sixty-five churches! 
and if there had been more days in the 
year there would have been more church- 
es in Rome)—and you want to get out- 
side the great brick walls somewhere and 
sit down and rest. You are a sort of 
anaconda, that has at last swallowed an 
ox, and you want to steal away and lie 
down and digest it.” 

Just then a boy stood up on the box 
by the side of the driver of the carriage 
in advance, and shouted aloud: “I say, 
Moll!” 

“O, Johnny! do sit down, or you will 
break your neck!” said Mollie, answer- 
ing back. 

“And who is Johnny?” queried the 
artist. 

“QO! that’s my big little brother, just 
down from school at Florence, and he 
is the worst — bet your life!—he is the 
worst that ever was! Sit down there, 
Johnny, or you’ll drive mother into the 
tantrums!” 

The mother and the good general also 
kept reaching out to the rosy mischiev- 
ous boy just from school, who would 
persist in riding on the box with the man 
with the fire-crackers; and Johnny, for 
their pains, kept them in a constant state 
of terror by standing up on the box and 
turning around and shouting back to sis 
ter “Moll.” 

“O, Johnny! Johnny! will you never 
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sit down till you ‘break your neck?” 
cried Mollie. 

“ Never, Mollie, never!” 

“Then break it and be done with it!” 
And the pouting Mollie once more filled 
her pretty mouth with goodies. 

But Johnny still stood there on the 
seat, still looked back and called across 
his shoulder. 

Mercy! the carriage-wheel has bump- 
ed against a bit of tombstone, and John- 
ny is pitched forward on the horses, and 
lands among them and under their heels. 
Murietta now had a good opportunity to 
observe, and did observe, with a great 
deal of satisfaction, that the horses of 
degenerate Rome, under very aggrava- 
ting circumstances, kick much in the 
style of the horses of the great American 
republic. 

Johnny is fished out, however, at last; 
and, like very many other bad boys, sas 
escaped almost scot-free. This boy and 
similar other boys convince one of the 
absolute necessity of a first.class and 
well-regulated hell. 

The trouble is, these bad boys are 
nearly always as sharp as briars, and as 
quick as traps. If they would only con- 
sent to be fools! You can compromise 
with a good-natured idiot, and get him 
to capitulate on very reasonable terms ; 
but this boy among the tombs of the Via 
Appii was quite another thing. 

As soon as the mother, who had been 
shrieking, wild with terror, discovered 
that he was not hurt, she said she wish- 
ed he had broken his neck—a wish that 
was joined in by at least one of the par- 
ty with more heartiness than she would 
have desired. 

The party drove up for a moment be- 
side the excavations of the Roman Fo- 
rum, and, getting down from their car- 
riages, stood together and leaned over 
the rails and looked down at the little 
indolent army of workers twenty-five feet 
below them. 

“There,” said the countess, pointing 
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to a heap of stones that stood on the 
clear pavement away down there, that 
had just been laid bare, “there is the 
spot, almost underneath us, where Cz- 
sar’s body was buried, and Antony and 
Brutus spoke their respective pieces.’’ 

The general stood and looked earnest- 
ly at the work of excavation, and then 
said: 

“Tt looks for all the world like a Cal- 
ifornian mining-claim!” 

The excavation, which lays bare the 
Forum as it was in the time of the Cz- 
sars, is about three hundred yards long, 
two hundred wide, and fifty feet deep. 

“I think the owners are doing just 
about work enough to hold the claim,” 
said Mollie. 

“‘ Nothing,” said the general, thought- 
fully, “can more closely resemble a pla- 
cer-mine than this ugly excavation. 
There lies the bed-rock, the old Roman 
pavement, swept clean and creviced out; 
there are the picks and the wheelbar- 
rows, and there the granite bowlders 
and the quartz, only the quartz happens 
to be marble, and the granite bowlders 
to be broken columns.” 

Mrs. Wopsus wiped her eyes, as if 
overcome with some sort of emotion; 
and then she reached out her hand and 
took Johnny by the coat-collar at the 
back of the neck, and held on to him un- 
til they again moved on, lest he should 
tumble over the bank and break his mis- 
chievous neck. 

People were standing in hundreds 
looking down idly over the rails at the 
idle workmen. Here and there stood 
groups of tourists, with red guide-books 
in their hands, that looked like lamps 
hung up by the authorities to give no- 
tice of repairs. 

Never did a live American see such 
indolent men as these Italians at their 
work. They move as if half-asleep. 
Their tools are awkward, and always 
dull; their wheelbarrows have an old 
primitive wooden wheel, and hold about 
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a saucepanful of earth. They use no 
running-planks, but push their load 
slowly upon the uneven ground. 

“A Californian,” said the general, 
“could carry twice the load in his hat.” 

“Ay, that he could,” cried Johnny; 
“particularly if it was apples from some 
forbidden garden.” 

The countess was thoughtful. Some- 
how this levity did not suit her. Then 
they climbed into their carriages, and 
went on to the gates of the Palatine 
Hill, only a pistol-shot distant. 

They passed through in the presence 
of the two or three Romans in uniform 
to be found at every gate in Italy, and 
then climbed up, up, up a thousand steps, 
and stood at last on the level where 
Romulus had set his capital. 

The old general was puffing and blow- 
ing from the long ascent of the stairs, 
and his son Johnny was very affection- 
ate, and very anxious that he should sit 
down and rest. 

The old man was moved, was much 
affected by his son’s solicitude and ten- 
derness. Mrs. Wopsus wept. At last 
Johnny led his tired father to a fallen 
column of Assyrian marble, that had 
once formed a part of Czsar’s palace, 
and there the general did sit down. 
And then, as if shot from a mortar, he 
sprung up into the air, with a yell that 
would have taken the first premium in 
a Comanche war-dance. The gentle- 
hearted Johnny had slipped a prickly 
pear into his father’s coat-tail pocket. 

The countess kept aloof from the par- 
ty. She patted the little she-wolf on 
the head, gave her some nuts, and ask- 
ed her about Romulus and Remus. The 
wolf only drooped her bushy tail, scratch- 
ed in the crack of the floor for a nut 
which she had dropped, and pretended 
not to hear. 

The countess turned to Murietta, and 
to him alone all the day, as she now did, 
and told him every little thing that might 
be of interest, as if to keep the way open 
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between their hearts. He, on the other 
hand, would have built a wall colossal 
and high between them. 

“Two of theze wolves are kept at the 
public expense—the one on the Capitol- 
ine Hill, and this one on the Palatine.” 

“And shabby, dirty, indolent-looking 
things they are, to be sure,” answered 
the artist. “They are just the size, 
build, and color of the Californian co- 
yote.” 

Farther along the hill and on the oth- 
er side of the beautiful garden of flow- 
ers, they came upon the excavations 
where the stones of twenty centuries 
ago are laid bare. But the countess 
would not descend from the roses and 
sunshine. 

Mollie ranged herself beside the oth- 
ers at the edge of the garden, and, stand- 
ing on the bank, called attention to the 
little Negro lad that had just been ex- 
humed. 

“Bet your life, pa, nes a New York 
Negro! My! just look at him with 
his head held sidewise as he looks up 
at you! I could almost hear him 
say, ‘Black ’er boots, sah? Black ’er 
boots ?’” 

“What is most remarkable about this 
statue,” said the countess, “is that its 
nose is perfectly intact! It is the only 
very old face in Rome that has not a 
broken nose. Of course this is because 
it has such a broad foundation, and is 
set so closely to the face; but it is not 
the less noticeable.” 

“But 9! to think,” said Mollie, “what 
this curly-headed good-natured little fel- 
low has had to endure for two thousand 
years. Two thousand years to endure 
the smells of Rome! 


*Monk and Mussulman, Pagan and Jew,’ 


all have filed past our woolly - headed 
little friend, have left their filth, and 
gone away.” 

Then Mrs. Wopsus, holding her hand- 
kerchief to her nose with one hand and 
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holding Johnny by the collar with the 
other, slowly spoke and said: 

“ No wonder that Mr. Cesar and Cit- 
izen Brutus and General Antony, and 
all the rest, have had their noses broken 
to the very base!” 

‘“We must push on,” said the count- 
ess, after a moment, as she looked at 
the sun. “Will you allow me?” She 
took the artist’s arm, and they returned 
together through the garden of roses to 
the gate. 

“You are not strong?” he said, as he 
handed her into the carriage. 

The lady’s face was pink-and-rose as 
her dress, for the blood mounted to her 
cheeks as she said: 

“T fear I lean heavily on your arm.” 

“No, no, not at all!—not that, on- 
ly —e, 

“Never mind!” cried Mollie. “Take 
a pea-nut!” And she laughed and reach- 
ed her full hand to the artist as the car- 
riages whirled away from the crowd of 
beggars that was gathering round. 

They drove under the little triumphal 
Arch of Titus. On the marble pillars of 
the gate Murietta marked the figures of 
great strong men bearing the holy can- 
dlesticks and other sacred vessels of the 
tabernacle which were brought to Roine 
by the son of Vespasian when he over- 
threw Jerusalem. 

“Tradition,” began the countess, talk- 
ing entirely to Murietta, “says they were 
thrown into the Tiber, when the Van- 
dals came down and plundered Rome. 
There is strong talk of turning the course 
of the river to search for this and other 
treasures supposed to be hidden there.” 

The carriage rumbled on down a slop- 
ing hill, over a very rough and broken 
section of old Roman pavement that has 
lain there unrepaired for perhaps a thou- 
sand years. 

Suddenly the countess reached a pink- 
and-pearl hand to the left, and lifted her 
beautiful face all aglow with enthusiasm, 
as she said, pointing: 
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“ Now we come close up to the Coli- 
seum! The gray Coliseum, lifting its 
stony circles against the eternal rounds 
of Time!” 

“But Time,” cried Mollie, “has set 
his teeth in it!” 

“How old!” said Murietta. 

“No,” said the countess, “it does not 
look old! It is not old. It has outliv- 
ed the Czsars, the Charlemagnes, and 
will probably outlive the £aisers of Ger- 
many. But the Coliseum does not look 
old! It has stood as a stone-quarry for 
a whole city for centuries, and all the 
fine palaces of Rome have been built 
from it, and yet it does not seem to have 
suffered any material damage.” 

“Damage—no!” rejoined Mollie, 
munching away at her nuts, “not a bit! 
It still looks as though it might furnish 
material for two or three Chicagoes, and 
yet hold its place as the biggest thing 
out of doors.” 

The carriages stopped for a time, and 
Sitting there together they contemplated 
the colossal structure. 

“Look up there! Holy spoons! what 
can that man be doing up there with a 
broom ?” cried little Johnny, as he point- 
ed to the topmost rim of the Coliseum. 
The party looked as the boy pointed 
with his hand; and lo! there stood an 
Italian leaning on his broom in the most 
graceful pose, as if he was standing on 
a cross-walk calmly awaiting the ap- 
proach of some good-natured country- 
man whom his quiet eye had selected 
from the crowd as a probable contrib- 
utor. 

Then the man with the broom swept 
right and left, walked on along his lofty 
precipice, poised his broom in the air 
on his forefinger, and danced as he did 
so, and sung a snatch of an opera. Aft- 


er that he stooped as if he had discover- 
ed something in a crevice of the rock, 
drew a pair of nippers from his pocket 
as if he was a sort of traveling dentist, 
and, inserting it in the open lips of the 
crevice, he seized and drew forth and 
flourished in the air a blade of grass so 
large that it seemed to be distinctly vis- 
ible to him as he held it up before him, 
and contemplated it with an air of tri- 
umph without the aid of glasses. 

“And look there!” cried Johnny 
again, as they drove still nearer to the 
Coliseum. “Look up and down the 
broken wall and on the borders there. 
Do you see those people clinging here 
and there, and pulling little weeds and 
grasses from out.the crevices of the 
rocks ?” 

Sure enough, there they hung and 
clung, some by ropes, and some by 
help of the broken and decayed parts of 
the wall that gave them a foot-hold, while 
they jerked at the grass and weeds as if 
they had been of a species of two-legged 
goat. 

“ And what does it all mean?” asked 
the general curiously. 

“Tt means,” answered the countess, 
“that the government of Italy is spend- 
ing the genius of her gifted sons, and 
the revenues of her coffers, in a glorious 
attempt to pursue the work of renova- 
tion.” 

The general looked puzzled. 

“Ah! you are surprised,” continued 
the countess, sarcastically. “But let 
me give you the reasons of these Ital- 
ians, and recount some of their labors 
in that line.” 

The general settled back and prepar- 
ed to listen, while the party drove slowly 
and pleasantly on between the avenues 
of overarching trees and shade. 
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CENTENNIAL GLEANINGS. 


T is a century since Zhe Essex 

Fournal and Merimack Packet, or 
The Vassachusetts and New Hamp- 
shi». Teneral Advertiser flourished and 
recor d the stirring events then trans- 
piring un the soilof New England. The 
art of 1ewspaper-making was then ina 
crude condition. American journalism 
was certainly in its cradle. The Four- 
nal and Packet was a representative 
colonial newspaper, but it was only a 
four-page quarto with four columns, nar- 
row measure, to the page. The num- 
ber which I have before me, and which 
I find in a repository of literary treas- 
ures collected and owned by Honorable 
D. W. Cheesman, formerly Treasurer of 
the United States Branch Mint at San 
Francisco, and Sub- Treasurer of the 
United States, is dated Wednesday, 
January 11, 1775. It is in an excellent 
state of preservation, the letter-press 
clear and distinct, notwithstanding the 
partial fading of the ink and the rusty 
color of the paper from age. The latest 
news from London contained in this 
number of the Fournal and Packet was 
sixty-seven days old, bearing date “ No- 
vember 5, 1774.”” The New York news 
summary was at least thirteen days old 
before the readers of the Fournal and 
Packet had an opportunity of perusing 
it, being dated “December 29, 1774.” 
Editorial writing was evidently not a nec- 
essary accomplishment in the art of news- 
paper making. That seems to have been 
the growth of a more recent civilization. 
This, the fifty-sixth number of the Four- 
nal, only contains one editorial article, 
occupying about one-third of a column. 
It is headed “The following is a short 
extract from the History of Spain,” and 
draws a comparison between the Span- 


ish Cortes under Charles V. and the 
British Parliament under George III. 
A little over a column is devoted to 
“‘ Nimrod’s* correspondence with the 
Pennsylvania Packet—a contempora- 
ry newspaper—on the subject of the 
freedom of the press. 

In those days episcopacy had not 
been established in the American colo- 
nies. Colonial candidates for ordination 
had to make the voyage to England for 
that purpose. Government had formed 
a plan for the establishment of the insti- 
tution in the American colonies, and 
private gentlemen had contributed a con- 
siderable sum toward its execution, but 
owing to the apathy of the British pre- 
mier, Lord North, no steps whatever 
had been taken in the matter. This 
apathy of Lord North concerning the 
establishment of episcopacy in Amer- 
ica was one of the many grievances of 
which the disaffected colonists com- 
plained. “A Friend of the Govern- 
ment,” resident in London, addresses 
an open letter to Lord North, under 
date “October 27, 1774,” in which he 
satirically says : 

“ The author of anintended speech (Lord North] 
is in high esteem and reputation with all the Amer- 
icans of whatever sect or profession. ‘There is nota 
private family where his name is not mentioned with 
singular pleasure and respect. What is to be done? 
As this gentleman hath no more credit in court, and 
his advancement is at a stand, what think you, my 
lord, of making him Metropolitan of America? 
This is certainly a most fortunate event, and should 
not be lost for want of improvement. His majesty 
will get rid of a P—— [premier] who may be disa- 
greeable to him, and the Americans will receive 
episcopacy from a principle of gratitude to a gentle- 
man who hath, with much candor, ingenuity, and 
learning, defended their cause.” 

The London news is principally con- 
cerning the conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment on American affairs. The pre- 
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mier, of course, comes in for his share 
of notice. One paragraph says: 


“Lord North went down to Kew on Saturday last, 
being worn out with the chagrin of office, and made 
the offer of a formal resignation of his places, which 
his majesty refused to accept, at so critical a period, 
commanding his lordship to continue the business of 
office till it was more convenient for the affairs of the 
state to admit of it.” 


Another paragraph gives another rea- 
son for the course pursued by Lord 
North: 

**It is said that a misunderstanding happened be- 
tween the king and Lord North, respecting the dis- 


solving of Parliament, in consequence of which the 
premier had intimated a resolution to resign.” 





Political preferment was granted a 
century ago for flimsier reasons than it 
is in these days of political degeneracy : 


**Mr. Thomas Oliver, of Boston, was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of that province, in consequence 
of Richard Oliver [presumably a near relative] giv- 
ing the casting-vote last year against Mr. Wilkes be- 
ing lord-mayor.” 


Shipping arms and ammunition to the 
American colonies from Great Britain 
had been proscribed by royal edict, 
with what effect the following para- 
graph shows: 


“The proclamation against sending guns and am- 
munition out of this kingdom will be of very little use 
or effect, because the Americans will certainly pro- 
cure whatever quantity they want of them from Hol- 
land, France, and Spain ; and if orders were given to 
stop and seize such ships as were laden with the 
above commodities by those nations, it would bring 
on an immediate war with them, an event which the 
present ministry dare not hazard with any foreign 
power, though they assume courage sufficient to send 
fleets and armies to cut the throats of our American 
brethren.” 


The reason given for the proscription 
of the exportation of arms to the New 
England colonies is thus explained: 

**Saturday’s proclamation, prohibiting the export- 
ation o {gunpowder, it is said was occasioned by in- 
telligence received from Sheffield and Birfhingham, 
of amazing quantities of fire-arms, etc., being nearly 
ready to be sent to America, in consequence of an 
order received from thence some time since.” 

The extensive preparations by the 
home government for the suppression 
of the rebellion are thus tersely stated: 
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“There are twenty-one men-of-war and frigates 
now building at the different dockyards of this king- 
dom. At Deptford, three seventy-gun ships and two 
frigates ; at Woolwich, two of sixty and one of fifty- 
four; at Sheerness, two frigates ; at Portsmouth, six 
ditto; in all, twenty-one, besides two beginning at 
Plymouth.” 

King George and Lord North were 
sanguine of success. The annexed par- 
agraph is calculated to excite a smile, in 
view of subsequent events: 

** Government is determined to enforce her power; 
nor will she withdraw her troops from America till 
they are drove into the sea, or the laws of despotism 
are submitted to and established.” 

The news of the burning of the city of 
Boston had only just been received in 
London at the time the summary for the 
Essex Fournal and Merimack Packet 
was being made up—November Sth: 

“By the last letters from America we have the 
melancholy account of the burning of the town of 
Boston, and that the fire had been occasioned by a 
general skirmish between the army and the inhabit- 
ants, in consequence of the general’s issuing press- 
warrants to man those ships which are short of com- 
plement, through a violent epidemical distemper. 
The general is now encamped on Boston Common, 
and the country-folk are hourly expected in to give 
them a general attack.” 

There were plenty of English sympa- 
thizers with the colonists in their strug- 
gle for their rights; but the following 
paragraph is rather severe on the “can- 
ny Scot:” 

“We are informed that two English captains in 
the navy refused the command of the Scarborough 
for the service against Boston, saying they understood 
they were only to be employed against the natural 
foes of the country, and not against the natural 
friends. However, a hungry Swiss-Scotchman took 
the ship with much avidity. They are the men for 
any king that will pay them.” 

The trials of Boston were great in the 
latter part of 1774 and the beginning of 
1775. But the sister colonies of Massa- 
chusetts responded promptly to the ap- 
peal made to them for assistance, and, 
on Thursday, January 5th, 1775, a vote 
“expressive of the gratitude of the town 
for the benevolent assistance received 
from the other colonies under” its “ca- 
lamities, and the kind recommendation 
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of the late respectable Continental Con- 
gress for the future support,” was pass- 
ed nem. con. An extract from a let- 
ter received in Boston from Philade}- 
phia, dated December 2oth, 1774, an- 
nounced the fact that Georgia had ceas- 
ed all its opposition to its concurrence 
with the other colonies. “Even the 
protestors,” it adds, “have appeared 
openly at the polls and voted for dele- 
gates to meet the next Congress;” and 
furthermore, “that they are fully resolv- 
ed to retrieve their late neglect, and do 
heartily join in the association of the 
General Congress. As a proof of this, 
a subscription has been opened for Bos- 
ton, and already makes a respectable 
figure.” 

An extract from the journals of the 
Philadelphia Assembly for the session 
held on “Thursday, December 1gth, 
1774,” furnished to the Mew York Ga- 
zette by Charles Moore, the clerk of 
the Assembly, and republished by the 
Essex Fournal, represents “that the 
Hon. Edward Biddle, Speaker, John 
Dickinson, Thomas Moffin, Joseph Gal- 
loway, Charles Humphreys, John Mor- 
ton, and John Ross, Esgqrs.,” were ap- 
pointed deputies, “on the part of the 
province, to attend the General Conti- 
nental Congress, proposed to be held 
at the city of Philadelphia on the roth 
day of May next.” The deputation re- 
ceived imperative instructions that at 
least four of its number should be pres- 
ent at that Congress, in case the then 
existing grievances of the colonies were 
not in the meantime redressed. Sam- 
uel Roberts, who had officiated as a 
deputy from the province in the pre- 
ceding Congress, was omitted from the 
foregoing appointments, because he had 
since been made mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

An extract from a letter from New- 
port, dated December 14th, 1774, and 
published in the New York summary of 
the Fournal and Packet, says: 
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"the people here have, I think, openly aeciared 
themselves against government, and in such a man- 
ner as surely must be pronounced rebellion. . . . 
There has been a most extraordinary movement here, 
afew daysago. The public authority of the colony 
have dismantled the king’s fort, and moved all the 
cannon and stores to Providence, in order, as it is 
said, to assist the Bostonians against the king’s troops.” 


Strange to say, the news from Boston 
in this issue of the Essex Fournal and 
Merimack Packet is unimportant — not 
a word about the condition of affairs in 
it. And the items relating to Newbury- 
port, the place of publication, are unin- 
teresting, referring principally to mar- 
riages, births, and deaths in the com- 
munity. 

At a meeting of the deputies ap- 
pointed by the several counties in the 
province of Maryland, held at the city 
of Annapolis, by adjournment, on the 
8th day of December, 1774, and con- 
tinued until the 12th day of the same 
month, eighty-five members being pres- 
ent, it was represented to the convention 
that, owing to the scarcity of cash, sev- 
eral merchants had sold their goods at 
less than prime cost. The following res- 
olution regulating the future dealings of 
traders in the province was adopted: 

« Resolved unanimously, That no merchant ought 
to sell his goods at wholesale for more than 112 per 
cent.; at retail for cash, for more than 130 per cent.; 
on credit, for more than 150 per cent. advance on the 
prime cost; and that no merchant, or other person, 
ought to engross any goods, wares, or merchandise 
whatsoever. And in case any question should arise 
respecting the prime cost of goods, every merchant 
or factor, possessing or owning such goods, ought to 
ascertain the same on oath, if requested to do so by 
the committee.” 

Resolutions were also adopted pledg- 
ing the support of the province to Mas- 
sachusetts, provided its grievances were 
not redressed, and providing for the or- 
ganization of a militia, in which “all gen- 
tlemen, freeholders, and freemen,” be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and fifty, were 
required to serve. It was also deter- 
mined to raise the sum of £10,000 by 
subscription, “for the purchase of arms 
and ammunition.” 
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The following is a curiosity in the way 
of an advertisement: 

** Just published in Boston, and to be sold by the 
Printers hereof ( price, half a pistareen ), the Won- 
der of Wonders! or, the wonderful appearance of 
an ANGEL, Devit, and Guost, to a gentleman in 
the town of Boston, in the nights of the 14th, rsth, 
and 16th of October last: to whom, in some meas- 
ure, may be attributed the distresses that have of 
late fallen upon that unhappy metropolis. Related 
to one of his neighbors the morning after the last 
visitation, who wrote down the narrative from the 
gentleman’s own mouth ; and it is now made public 
at his desire, as a solemn warning to all those who, 
for the sake of aggrandizing themselves and their 
families, would entail the most abject wretchedness 
upon millions of their fellow-creatures. Adorned 
with four plates, viz.: 1. The Daevit. 2. An ANGEL, 
with a sword in one hand, a pair of scales in the 
other. 3. Betzesus, holding in his right hand a folio- 
book, and in his left a halter. 4. A Guost, having 
on a white gown, his hair much disheveled.” 

Of the brilliant galaxy of eminent men 
which the revolution of a century ago 
brought to the surface, there was none 
—not excepting the illustrious Wash- 
ington —whose name is deserving of a 
more conspicuous place in the list of 
patriots than that of Robert Morris. 
To his financial genius the infant re- 
public was indebted for salvation from 
hopeless insolvency during one of the 
most critical periods it has ever wit- 
nessed. Robert Morris, first Superin- 
tendent of Finance of the United States, 
did for his generation and country a 
century ago what Jay Cooke did at a lat- 
er date. But Morris’ melancholy fate 
was sadder than Cooke’s. Morris, like 
Cooke, was a wealthy banker, who final- 
ly drank deep and long the dregs of 
poverty. In the fullness of his patriot- 
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ism he gave freely of his wealth and 
credit to help along the feeble new-born 
republic. When independence was as- 
sured and peace restored, Robert Mor- 
ris was a poor man. In 1798 we find 
him in the debtor’s prison in Philadel- 
phia, forgotten and neglected by the 
country he had saved from the ruin in 
which he himself was involved. There 
he subsequently died. From within 
those prison walls Robert Morris wrote 
the following touching letter to his warm 
friend John Nicholson, which is now pub- 
lished for the first time: 


“My Dear Sir : — Your letter is gone to the sher- 
iff, but I fear his timidity will overcome his feelings 
of humanity, friendship, etc. In that case Mrs, 
Morris desires me to let her and Maria join me here. 
Their distress (alone and deserted as they are, for none 
dare go near them), preys on them, although they 
have borne up against it surprisingly. I do not like 
the idea of their residing in this place, but I will con- 
sent rather than leave them alone, a prey to agoniz- 
ing reflections. I wish Mrs. Nicholson was freed of 
all fever. Your friend, 


* Ropert Morris. 
“Joun NIcHOLsoN, Esq. 


“ rth of October, 1798.” 


The ingratitude of republics is pro- 
verbial, and there is no more striking 
illustration of it than in the case of the 
patriot Robert Morris. Had the law of 
imprisonment for debt been still in ex- 
istence, Jay Cooke, of course, would now 
be pining away in the recesses of a debt- 
or’s prison-cell in the same way, notwith- 
standing the service he did the country 
in its direst extremity in working off its 
promises to pay when its credit was gone 
and its treasury empty. 
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COROT, THE FRENCH PAINTER. 


ERHAPS the pleasantest reading- 

matter lately issued by the French 
press is a series of memoirs of recently 
Ceceased artists. Written in a popular 
style, with very few of the technicalities 
of art to stumble over, they attract not 
only the /itterateur, but the art-stu- 
dent as well. These brochures —for 
they scarcely aspire to the dignity of 
books —are each written by some inti- 
mate friend of the artist in question, and 
contain much matter which would not 
be included in a more pretentious biog- 
raphy. Bits of gossip, personal pecul- 
iarities, anecdotes, loving tributes of re- 
membrance, and partial estimates of abil- 
ity, make up a charming work, and help 
the art- student to appreciate better the 
aims, failures, and successes of these 
modern artists. There is no more fas- 
cinating story than the blind gropings of 
a gifted nature after its place and work 
in life. The struggles with adversity ; 
the opposition of friends, who always 
think themselves best capable of decid- 
ing the future of the young; the abor- 
tive attempts at “putting the round man 
into the square hole ;” the myriad ob- 
stacles to be overcome from the outside, 
to say nothing of the inward struggles ; 
the doubts that will come at times to the 
most gifted; the difficulty of impressing 
others with what is so clear to the gen- 
ius himself—all these are told in these 
little books with the frankness and sim- 
plicity of a Frenchman and an artist. 
The list includes the names of Regnault, 
Fortuny, and Corot. The last, which 


has just appeared, is entitled Corot: sou- 
venirs intimes, par Henri Dumesnil, 
and it is from this that I propose to cull 
a few memoranda in regard to an artist 
of whom there are so many diverse opi" - 


ions. Corot occupies in the art of our 
time, by his talent and influence on the 
school of landscape, no insignificant po- 
sition; perhaps one may even say, in 
the general history of painting, for the 
reason that he was among the small 
number of those who put something of 
their personality in their work, and who, 
remaining classic themselves (his draw- 
ings show that), protest against the ex- 
cess of impoverished traditions which 
produce only false conventionalities. 
By his taste for the antique, his love of 
pure lines, and the care he brought to 
his compositions, he approached the 
masters. He was one of the first to en- 
deavor to unite style to love of nature, 
thus seeking again the old paths become 
new by neglect. 

Many difficulties were in his way, which 
he fought bravely, to his honor be it said, 
sustained by courage and will, to the mo- 
ment when perseverance was crowned 
by victory at the end of a trial nearly as 
long as his life. His execution is yet 
discussed, and there may be ground for 
criticism in this particular; but no one 
dreams of denying the object he pursu- 
ed and his tendency to the ideal, for he 
expresses in his own manner the most 
elevated sentiments, those which domi- 
nate all others in us—poetry drawn from 
the eternal springs of nature! The im- 
pression made on one in examining his 
works is that they possess qualities wor- 
thy of respect even by time, an hon- 
esty of purpose, and an unshaken con- 
stancy in the pursuit of the beautiful and 
the charms of truth. 

Jean Baptiste Camille Corot was born 
in Paris the 26th of July, 1796. His fa- 
ther had, at the corner of the Rue du 
Bac and the quay, a little shop where 
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were sold ribbons, flowers, etc., or, as he 
expressed it, “frivolities and gewgaws, 
which gave us a living and a little more.” 
He had two sisters; the elder he was 
very fond of, and did not long survive 
her death. The younger died in her 
youth. Corot never married. In 1806, 
he was sent, for economical reasons, to 
the Lyceum at Rouen, and remained 
there seven years. According to French 
custom, the pupil was always accom- 
panied by some older person. Young 
Corot’s companion was a friend of his 
father —a grave man, fond of solitude, 
of lonely places, and who generally walk- 
ed in the evening or twilight. He led 
the young lad to the environs of the city, 
over little-frequented roads, under the 
wide-spreading trees of the plains, or 
sometimes by the banks of the streams. 
These dusky images were then engraved 
on the mind of the child, and made a last- 
ing impression. Later, after his return 
to Paris, he spent the summer at Ville 
d’Avray, where his father had a country- 
house, bought in 1817, and which was 
afterward his home with his sister. This 
house was near a lake—now dried up— 
and often, when all were sleeping, he re- 
mained the greater part of the night at 
the open window, absorbed in the con- 
templation of the sky, the lake, and the 
trees. The solitude was complete; no 
noise troubled the reveries of the young 
dreamer on that lonely hill-side. He 
passed long hours in these poetic medi- 
tations, and doubtless his mind in that 
humid atmosphere saw in the light trans- 
parent vapors rising from the bosom of 
the lake, those vague floating forms, 
graceful nymphs, daughters of the air, 
and the living idyls which very soon 
made their appearance in his landscapes. 
The memories of his childhood at Rouen 
were thus more deeply impressed, and 
he always attributed to them in a great 
degree the origin of his tastes and his 
peculiar artistic career. What are we, 
or rather what are artists of sensitive 
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and delicate organization, but the trans- 
lators who are charged, by virtue of the 
peculiar faculties with which they are 
endowed, to communicate to others that 
which they feel and see? As yet the 
young man’s aspirations were dreams, 
and night alone his confidant; with day- 
light came practical things and real life. 
His father, for whom he had great re- 
spect, at this time placed him in the shop 
of a cloth-merchant in Rue Saint Ho- 
nore; soon after he was changed to an- 
other place in the same business, in Rue 
de Richelieu, where he began drawing 
at every leisure moment, hiding his work 
under the counter. His new master 
proved indulgent, and gave him facili- 
ties for access to pictures, telling M. 
Corot that the boy was good for nothing 
in trade, and he had better let him fol- 
low his inclination. Here he remained, 
however, for eight years. Fancy what 
those eight years of servitude were to 
that restless eager soul, full of aspira- 
tions and unuttered poetry! There was 
some compensation in the habits of or- 
der, regularity, and industry which he 
then acquired, and which remained fixed 
for life. Eight o’clock, even in winter, 
saw him always in his a¢e/ter; his dreams 
were of his work, and his first thought 
in the morning was of his unfinished pict- 
ures. He usually sung while dressing, 
and then hurried to his easel. His love 
of painting at this time was probably in- 
creased by a friendship he formed with 
an artist of reputation; and, one day, 
arming himself with courage, he begged 
his father to permit him to quit trade 
and take the brush, for that was what 
he most desired in this world. The 
wealthy man—a successful trader, who 
found his ideal in the things “where 
one succeeds, where one gains’’— was 
not enchanted with his son’s request, 
but gave him the conditions on which 
he would give his consent. “ Your sis- 
ter’s marriage portions are ready now, 
and I hoped very soon to be able to 
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provide you also with a good establish- 
ment, for you are old enough now to be 
at the head of a house; but since you re- 
fuse to continue your trade in order to 
become a painter, I give you fair notice 
that I have no capital for you. I will 
give you an annuity of fifteen hundred 
livres a year, but don’t count on anoth- 
er thing. See if you can live on that!” 
Camille, much moved, thanked his fa- 
ther, saying that “it was all that was 
necessary, and made him very happy. 
He has kept his word; has known how 
to be happy for more than thirty years 
on this little income, without deviating 
a line—a sincere lover of art, satisfied 
with his independence, pursuing his task 
with earnestness to the moment when 
fame came to recompense his honest la- 
bor and faith.” As soon as he was free 
—the same day, even—he procured his 
artistic outfit and made his “first study” 
in the centre of Paris, by the side of his 
father’s house, on the steep bank of the 
Seine, not far from the Pont Royale, 
looking toward the city. Those who 
have had access to Corot’s afelier re- 
member this début of his brush, pre- 
served with care, and which he loved to 
talk about. 

“When I did that—it is now thirty- 
five years ago—the young girls who 
worked for my mother were curious to 
see Camille in his new trade, and ran 
from the shop to see me work—one we 
called Rose came oftener than the oth- 
ers. She is living still, not married, 
and comes sometimes to see me. She 
was here last week. O! my friend— 
what changes, and what thoughts they 
bring! My little study has not changed. 
It is always young; it brings up the 
hour, even the time of day, when I made 
it. But Rose and I—what are we?” 

This “first study” in gray harmonious 
tones contained the germs of artistic 
qualities which developed in the sketch- 
es which he always made in his travels, 
for he not only used the pencil freely 
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but sketched in oil. Several of these 
studies are celebrated —that of Tivoli, 
of Pont Saint Ange, and the Coliseum. 
The last drew him out of his obscurity, 
began his reputation, and has a history, 
while others have sold for fifteen cents ! 
One, for example, found by an amateur 
on the quay near where Corot lived, was 
brought to him, to know if it was truly 
his work. 

“Yes, certainly; it is mine.” 

“The merchant told me so, but I 
did not believe him. See, what a low 
price!” 

“Ah! well, if it were not mine, think 
what a price it might bring!” 

These studies are like detached leaves 
which will resume their existence in the 
finished work of the artist. 

All these attempts, which show failure 
as well as progress—hesitation between 
two opening paths— were of especial 
value; and in the evening of life, he said 
with much satisfaction that, though his 
studies were very unequal in merit, yet 
their general tone was healthy and good, 
and showed no feebleness in following 
the course he had marked out. 

He never sold one, and had lost but 
very few—a dozen in thirty-five years. 
Sometimes those which had been loan- 
ed were returned after long absence, 
when they were quite forgotten; one, 
among others, after fourteen years’ ab- 
sence, came home “‘in these last days to 
the sheep-fold.” “This,” pointing to 
one, “was done when I was with Michal- 
Ion, who, poor fellow! died at twenty- 
six, just when I was commencing to 
paint. He had talent which would have 
made him famous, had he lived. To 
carry me back to fifteen, ail that is nec- 
essary is a handful of hazelbush - leaves- 
I find in the perfume all my youth and 
the vivid impressions which had their 
birth there!” 

Each spring found Corot in the coun- 
try. April saw him either at Ville d’A- 
vray, or with his old friends the cloth- 
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merchants. Bad weather never stopped 
him. 

“That is nothing. I go to rest my- 
self—with work! Think of it! I have 
but thirty more years to live, even if I 
live to be a hundred, and they will pass 
so quickly. Already seventy have flown 
like the travels one makes in a dream! 
I must not waste the rest, which will go 
yet more rapidly.” 

After the death of his first master, 
Corot entered the studio of Victor Ber- 
tin, a pure classicist, whose pictures re- 
call, if one can use the expression, all 
the coldness of the accessories of trag- 
edy. It was not under such teaching 
that he could acquire the suppleness 
and the manner of rendering masses, 
the transparency of the atmosphere and 
the trembling of the foliage—in a word, 
the delicate and tender side of nature. 
All these qualities were happily well- 
enough rooted to resist the influence of 
Bertin, while the lessons he received 
were invaluable for precision of form 
and laying the foundation of composi- 
tion. 

In 1825, Corot visited Italy for the 
first time, and found in Rome that gal- 
axy of young French painters, among 
whom were Leopold Robert, Schnetz, 
Aligny, Edouard Bertin, Bodinier, etc. 
Pierre Guérin had the direction of the 
academy. * The new-comer was well re- 
ceived as a “good fellow.” At that time 
he was a man of medium stature, with a 
frank, free, healthy air, a quick eye, great 
mobility of countenance, a high-color- 
ed complexion, and a manner in which 
good-fellowship was mingled with much 
delicacy of feeling. There was no ques- 
tion of his work; it was not considered 
worth a thought; it was his sprightly 
nature they loved. He sung well, and 
in the evenings, at the restaurant Della 
Lepre, often surprised them with his 
ready translations of the songs of the 
day. There, and at the Caffe Greco— 
a place of habitual reunion after the work 
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of the day—they listened with pleasure, 
but that was all. His work was even 
treated with a certain irony. Such was 
the situation when, one day, Aligny, who 
was an authority in landscape, passed 
near where Corot was occupied in mak- 
ing a study of the Coliseum. He was 
struck with its truth, and, looking at it 
with attention, expressed his surprise at 
finding qualities of the very first order, 
precision, skill, and the broad treatment 
which he had so admirably rendered. 
He congratulated the artist, who at first 
thought it a piece of pleasantry, and was 
little disposed to accept it; but Aligny 
made his praises with much seriousness, 
and in the evening, before his comrades, 
repeated them, giving good reasons for 
his opinions, and concluded by saying 
that this young man, who had until now 
been in the shade, would in time be the 
master of them all. His position. was 
changed as by a miracle. Aligny was a 
grave skillful man, not liable to be de- 
ceived, and his judgment was respected. 
From this moment the author of the 
lovely “Study of the Coliseum” was con- 
sidered an artist of value, and with a fut- 
ure. Sustained by the example and 
counsels of Aligny, who had discovered 
his talent and given him confidence in 
himself—that great sustaining spring of 
life—he devoted a large portion of his 
time to outdoor studies. Those which 
belong to this period can be easily rec- 
ognized by the firmness and precision 
in drawing and strict adherence to nat- 
ure. There is nothing in them of the 
fantasies to be found in those of later 
date. Corot was deeply touched by the 
approbation of Aligny, the first who had 
given him words of encouragement and 
cheer, and always regarded him with 
great esteem and gratitude. In 1874, 
Aligny was buried in the cemetery of 
Mont Parnasse. Although it was at 
eight o’clock of a winter morning, scarce- 
ly daylight, and the snow falling still, 
Corot was there, and, in speaking of it 
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afterward, said: “It was a duty, a sacred 
debt; could Idoless?” The half-cent- 
ury which had passed away since those 
cheering sincere words were spoken in 
the gardens of Czsar had not enfeebled 
his gratitude. 

After his return to France, in 1827, 
Corot appeared for the first time in the 
exhibition, or sa/on, as it is termed, and 
from this time to the end of his life nev- 
er quitted the field of battle of the ex- 
hibitions. For him, in truth, it was a 
fight, and a long one. He was alone, 
ranged under no banner, seeing in his 
own way, resisting experiments which, 
notwithstanding their undoubted value, 
did not respond to his instincts. He 
wished to be truthful, but at the same 
time Le felt in himself the fire of poetry 
which demanded satisfaction. He could 
not be pleased with a translation alone 
of material things—with an exclusive 
naturalism, however strong. From this 
came the carelessness and half- disdain 
with which he regarded his works. He 
looked at things from a high stand-point, 
being well persuaded that the arts are a 
power in the state, that they have a grand 
véle to play in the march of civilization, 
and mark the progress and decadence 
of a people. 

When he had attained his fiftieth year, 
he exhibited his “ View in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau,” which gained him a dec- 
oration. In the future his way lay in the 
broad sunlight, although yet he was far 
from being accepted by the crowd that 
afterward besieged his studio. Even his 
father for a long time could not believe 
in his son’s genius, for he had always 
regarded him as a humbug. After he 
was decorated, he asked M. Frangais— 
one of his pupils, who had already some 
reputation —“if truly Camille had any 
talent, any merit? Tell me, for you 
know what painting is.” It was diffi- 
cult to persuade the old man that his 
Camille was “stronger than all the oth- 
ers.” 
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Corot was nearly sixty before he 
achieved any marked success with the 
general public. His fellow-artists were 
the first to give in their allegiance; Diaz 
the very first. The picture which at- 
tracted Diaz had been painted for an 
amateur, and refused. Corot composed 
it one evening when returning from Ver- 
sailles to Ville d’Avray on foot. He 
dreamed over it in his childish fashion 
at the open window, and by next day all 
was complete in his mind. He return- 
ed at once to his studio in Paris, and by 
nightfall it was finished. 

“What!” said he to himself, “done 
already! I have made a lot of money 
in a very short time. It can’t be possi- 
ble; I must retouch it, yet I will very 
likely spoil it if I do. No; I'll let it 
alone, and watch the clouds through a 
little tobacco-smoke.” 

A few days after the amateur came, 
looked at it in front, then from the side, 
walked about and remained silent, and 
at last finished by saying: “It is not 
very gay. I will speak to my wife; she 
does not love melancholy things. I will 
let you know soon.” 

A few days after he wrote and gave 
up the picture. “Decidedly, my wife 
would find it too sad, after what I told 
her about it.” 

Despite this pitiful result, Corot was 
Satisfied with the picture. “I feel that 
it ought to be good, and it is not every 
day I can do as well. Some one else 
will take it, some time.” 

That some one was Diaz, who was 
struck with admiration for the “beauti- 
ful canvas,” and at once made an effort 
to obtain it. The bargain was not diffi- 
cult to conclude, and Diaz was the proud 
owner of the once despised picture. 

As age crept on and a younger gen- 
eration of artists clustered round Corot, 
seeking words of counsel and cheer, he 
loved to recount the chances and chan- 
ges which had befallen his different pict- 
ures; for instance, the one which was ex- 
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hibited in the Sa/on of 1851. It was 
very badly placed, being in the first hall 
near the staircase. Everybody passed 
without giving it a glance. “One day, 
Corot, seeing that no one noticed it, said 
to himself: ‘Men are like flies; if one 
lights on a plate, others will follow im- 
mediately. Perhaps if I stand here and 
seem to be interested, it will make some 
one else stop, too.’ Soit proved. Very 
soon a young couple approached the 
picture. The gentleman said: ‘That 
is not bad; seems to me there is some- 
thing in it.’ But his wife, with a lan- 
guid glance, drew him away, saying, 
‘It is frightful; let us go.’ ‘Now,’ 
said Corot to himself, ‘are you satis- 
fied? You wanted to know the opinion 
of the public, and you have it! So much 
the worse if you don’t like it.’ After 
hanging on the wall of my aéedier for 
several years, without notice, this same 
picture was bought one day by a cour- 
ageous individual, who gave me seven 
hundred francs. Afterward he sold it 
at public sale for twelve thousand, and 
the purchaser was so delighted with his 
bargain that he gave a dinner, and I was 
invited and overwhelmed with kindness. 
Yet it was the very picture that once no 
one wanted. I am doing the same things 
now; only, after forty years of work, they 
run after them. It is not I who have 
changed ; it is the triumph of my prin- 
ciples, and I swim in happiness.” 

This constancy to principles he un- 
ceasingly preached to his pupils, and to 
all young artists. To him the first duty 
was sincerity, to render the truth. “It 
is not at once that the artist comes into 
possession of the means to do this, of 
the instruments necessary to transmit 
the thought; but it caz be gained little 
by little each day, and in the course of 
life sooner or later his object will be at- 
tained ; but it is only by working without 
ceasing, studying always to make prog- 
ress. Can you make a sky, a tree, or 
the water? No! We but seek the ap- 
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pearance; we must try to imitate them 
by an artifice that can always be im- 
proved. Movement is nearly impossi- 
ble to render, and yet we ought to give 
an idea of it. If I paint a wheel, the 
spokes of which I see in rapid motion 
without being able to distinguish them, 
I ought to show in some way that it is 
turning. As to the sky, it is profound 
and changeable, full of vibrations, and 
this effect is not easy to give. This is 
why, knowing our weak points, I am al- 
ways trying to go farther, to learn more. 
Some have said to me, ‘There is no 
need of your studying more.’ It is not 
that; one must be always learning. Ah!” 
said he, pointing to his easel, “all my 
happiness is there. I have followed my 
way without changing, and for a long 
time without success; but it came at 
last, the compensation for a neglected 
youth, and I am the happiest man in 
the world!” 

At another time, in talking of certain 
things generally considered essential, 
he said: “There are but four principal 
points: form, by drawing; color, which 
results from truth in ‘values;’ senti- 
ment, from which comes expression; 
and last, execution, to render the whole 
complete. As to myself, I believe I 
have sentiment—that is to say, a little 
poetry in my soul—which shows me how 
to express in a certain way that which I 
see; but I do not always have color, and 
of drawing I have but the elements. My 
execution, also, is faulty. This is why 
I still work, and say to the young, ‘Seek 
above all that which you feel you lack; 
try to perfect your drawing, for it is of 
the first importance, but above all obey 
your instincts in your manner of seeing 
—it is what I call séncerity—and do not 
trouble yourself with the rest.’ It is the 
same with a head. For a portrait, the 
artist ought to study the model, see him 
in his joy or sadness, his anger, or when 
some other sentiment touches him; and 
the brush should indicate all this. It 
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should not be a gay man, or a sad one, 
but the complete man, the entire physi- 
ognomy of this mobile being; not for 
one moment—photography gives us that 
—but a portrait of all times, each mo- 
ment.” All this is very simple and just, 
and is what the “masters” have suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

The pictures which he exhibited in 
1859 were remarkable. His horizon 
seemed to extend, and embraced not 
only the tender and poetic side of nat- 
ure, but touched the grand epics of 
Dante and the drama of Shakspeare. 
His fertile imagination had need of the 
aliment he found in the creations of the 
poets, and he lent a willing ear to their 
songs. He abandoned the open air, the 
running brook, and the broad prairie, to 
follow Dante into the obscure and murky 
forests of the poet’s hell. Struck with 
the grandeur of the opening of the “ Di- 
vine Comedy,” Corot represented Dante 
and Virgil at the entrance of hell, when 
Virgil says to his companion, “It is bet- 
ter that you should follow me; I will be 
your guide.” They are placed before a 
sombre mass of trees and rocks, which 
occupy the right of the picture. Near 
them are the lion and panther. At the 
left, where the light streams in, is seen 
the she-wolf which so frightened Dante, 
and which is admirably expressed in his 
attitude. Virgil is calm, and with a sim- 
ple gesture indicates the way. This is 
a faithful translation of the Florentine 
poet. The general effect of the picture 
is grand. The expression of the figures 
is noble and just, showing to advantage 
the serious side of the artist’s nature. 

In another picture, still following the 
supernatural, he represents “The ap- 
pearance of the three witches to Mac- 
beth and Banquo,” who arrive on horse- 
back, and find themselves confronted by 
the spectres, who have scarcely a corpo- 
real substance and will soon disappear 
in the air. The painter has understood 
the poet. The sky in greater part is full 
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of light, but banded with sombre clouds, 
seemingly full of flashing lightning. The 
effect is startling. 

During the last war, Corot, foreseeing 
the siege of Paris, returned in August, 
and remained in the city during those 
trying times. Speaking of those days, 
he said: “I took refuge in painting, work- 
ing hard; without that I should have 
gone crazy.” He added very severe 
things against those who caused the 
war, and set folk to cutting each oth- 
er’s throats. This sensitive and deli- 
cate nature had a horror of this remnant 
of barbarism; he even found it “beast- 
ly.” “Is it not inconceivable that there 
are men who would be proud to destroy 
the Louvre, and put cannon, petroleum, 
and dead bodies in its place?” While 
busy with his work he did not forget the 
wounded and their dire necessities, but 
visited them and comforted them by his 
sympathy and presence, allowing noth- 
ing to be wanting for their comfort that 
it was possible to procure. Corot open- 
ed his purse so willingly, that he had 
clients who did not seem to realize how 
frequent their calls were. He would go 
simply to the drawer and take out what 
was asked for, and give it to the solicit- 
or as a matter of course. One of his 
friends, who saw this, said: “What a 
generous heart!” “Not at all,” he re- 
plied—“it is nothing. It is my temper- 
ament and my happiness. I can earn 
it again so soon, just in making a little 
branch. All I do costs me nothing, and 
I work better with a heart at ease. At 
one time I gave 1,000 francs from my 
little hoard. It was a great deal; but 
the next day I sold a picture for 6,000. 
You see that made me happy. It is al- 
ways so.” 

Corot scarcely felt the weight of years; 
his faculties remained in their integrity, 
and he knew nothing of the usual indif- 
ference of the old, when everything has 
lost its power to charm, and life becomes 
a tale that is told. 
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His picture for the Sa/on of 1874 was 
very beautiful, but did not bring him the 
grand medal of honor, much to the sur- 
prise of everybody. When the decision 
of the jury became known, a reunion of 
his friends took place, and a letter was 
addressed to him expressing the warm- 
est admiration of his work and regret at 
the decision of the jury. This was the 
general feeling, and proved the germ of 
a movement which spread in the artistic 
world, and which culminated in offering 
him a gold medal, to be procured by 
subscription. 

About this time his heretofore excel- 
lent health began to fail; and the death 
of the sister he so dearly loved, who was 
near his own age and with whom he had 
always lived, was accepted as a warning 
of his own approaching end. It was at 
this time he made the rule to receive but 
one or two visitors to his a/e/ier at the 
same time; by doing this he could talk 
and work, too, without too much fatigue. 

The 29th of December, 1874, a /éte 
was given in his honor at the Grand 
Hotel. There were between three and 
four hundred persons present. At nine 
o’clock Corot entered, leaning on the 
arm of M. Marcotte; he was warmly 
received, and when quiet was restored, 
and the old man seated at the end of 
the hall, near a table on which was a 
small jewel-case, the president of the 
committee on subscription said, very 
simply: “Gentlemen, there will be no 
speech. There is too much to say of the 
man and the artist! This medal will 
speak for us!” It was enough—in 
perfect taste, and also in harmony with 
the character of him for whom the gift 
was intended. The medal is nearly nine 
centimetres in diameter. Upon one side 
is a profile-portrait of Corot, surrounded 
by the legend: 

“A. Coror. 


** Ses confreres et ses admirateurs, 
“ Juin, 1874.” 


On the reverse, the emblems of the ar- 
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tist—a palette and brushes in a wreath 
of laurel. When his health was drank 
he was heard to say, in a low voice, 
‘What happiness to be so loved!” 
Soon after this his health failed rapidly, 
but still he finished the pictures intend- 
ed for the Salon of 1875. They were 
his last work, for even before he had 
signed them he had ceased to go to the 
atelier, and they were brought to his 
bed- side to receive his name—the last 
touch of his brush. After the effort he 
said: “That is all; I have finished.” 
His disease proved to be dropsy, and 
beyond the reach of medicine. When 
he saw the end approaching, he said: 
“TI am almost resigned. It is not easy 
to say. I have worked a long time, but 
I do not complain. Far from it; I have 
had the best of health for seventy-eight 
years; love for nature, painting, and 
work. My relatives are good people. 
I have had good friends, and have tried 
to do no evil. My lot in life has been 
excellent, and, far from repining, I am 
grateful. I must go. I don’t want to 
believe it, and I have yet a little hope.” 

During his last days his mind still 
dwelt on his pictures, and, with fingers 
disposed as if holding a brush, he 
traced imaginary lines on the wall, ex- 
claiming: “How beautiful! Never have 
I seen such an admirable landscape!” * 
After this he desired to see the Curé de 
Coubron, whom he greatly esteemed. 
“* My father died thus; I wish to do as 
he did!” was his only explanation for 
a wish so unexpected. His desire was 
gratified. There is nothing to be said. 
Matters of conscience ought to be ab- 
solutely respected. According to the 
teachings of the Bible, he was good, 
loving, and charitable; what would you 
have more? Creeds have but a rela- 
tive value. Wisdom is the object, and 
there are many examples, Socrates 
among others. Corot loved the poetic 
symbols by which the ancien had 
re Troyon in his delirium did the same. 
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written their ideas and hopes, and he 
has, under the influence of such feel- 
ings, rendered homage to the gods — 
the friends of the arts, venerated in 
Greece. One time, “the third day of 
the month, which was in Rome that of 
the great ides of April, he took part 
with his comrades in the inauguration 
of the antique head of Jupiter Phillios, 
protector of friendship, father of the in- 
genious Minerva, the laughing Venus of 
Apollo, the adorable Muses, who was a 
tolerant god, worshiped by Pythagoras 
and Phidias, as well as Homer and Or- 
pheus. An eloquent invocation was pro- 
nounced by one of the posterity of those 
whobuilt thetemples. Twotorches were 
held near the venerable image — one by 
M. Barye, the other by Corot, the author 
of the ‘Dance of the Nymphs.’” 

The scene which is thus recalled was 
simply an act of respect toward tradition, 
and in one way a salutation addressed 
by the artists to their ancestors—‘¢he civ- 
ilizers, Sar excellence. Corot was of their 
race, and belonged to those elevated spir- 
its who are an honor to humanity. His 
véle, in a time when there was little place 
for the ideal, was to draw us to nature, 
make us understand her charms, dream 
of her mysteries of eternity. 

Corot died in Paris the 23d day of 
February, 1875. His funeral took place 
on the 25th, at the Church of St. Eu- 
gene, and was attended by an immense 
crowd. Carriages were forced into the 
adjoining streets by the swaying mass. 
From the Rue du Faubourg- Poisson- 
niére to the door of the church the side- 
walks were crowded by a public full of 
emotion, and desiring to show their re- 
spect. The coffin was covered with 
fresh flowers, and the gold medal struck 
in his honor reposed on a velvet cush- 
ion*by the side of his cross of officer 
of the Legion of Honor. Ina few mo- 
ments the three aisles of the church were 
filled. The sides had been occupied in 
advance by ladies dressed in mourning. 
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The crowd which filled the main body 
of the church was in some respects pe- 
culiar, and from a certain style of dress 
and manner of wearing the hair, the ar- 
tistic element could be very readily dis- 
covered as being in the majority. The 
services were impressive and touching, 
and bore witness to the esteem and re- 
gret felt for the loss of a good man and 
a great artist. 

Unhappily an incident occurred to mar 
the solemnity of the occasion. Much to 
everyone’s surprise—-for it is not cus- 
tomary there to pronounce funeral dis- 
courses in the church—the priest in at- 
tendance mounted the pulpit and began 
to address the people. After having an- 
nounced that Corot had confessed and 
received the communion some days be- 
fore his death, he added: “I ran over 
all the journals printed in Paris yester- 
day, and in the concert of praises given 
to the artist and the man, one alone de- 
clared that the deceased was a spiritu- 
alist; it did not’dare to say that he died 
a Christian! Look at the signs of the 
times! Mark the degradation of the 
soul——”_ Here he was interrupted by 
murmurs and a storm of hisses; but he 
continued in a bitter exasperating tone, 
until another incident put an end to the 
shameful disorder produced by the ha- 
rangue. A poor woman, said to be an 
imbecile, excited by the tumult, jumped 
upon a seat, and with piercing cries 
attracted the attention of the assembly. 
The curé concluded then to allow the 
service to proceed. The requiem sung 
by Faure did not succeed in calming 
the excitement. After the mass was 
concluded, the same crowd followed the 
funeral-car to the cemetery, where M. 
Chenneviéres, Director of the Beaux 
Arts, pronounced a very touching and 
eloquent address. 

As to the place Corot will occupy as 
an artist in the future, it is too soon to 
judge. It is impossible to form an im- 
partial and correct estimate of a man’s 
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influence on the art of his time, while 
still the magnetism of his presence is 
round us, and the sound of his voice is 
in our ears. That it is a marked one 
none will deny. A life-work of fifty 
years of unceasing industry, with one 
aim kept constantly in view, can not 
fail of leaving its impress on the next 
generation of painters. Indeed, it is al- 
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ready seen in the works of D’Aubigny, 
Francais, and many other prominent 
names. Corot’s work carefully avoids 
all that is meretricious in treatment and 
color, and appeals only to the most ele- 
vated sentiments. An artist of whom 
this can be said surely merits a high 
place upon the roll of contemporary 
painters. 
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MONG the many graceful affecta- 
A tions which haunt the newly-built 
walls of what we may call the structure 
of American intellect, there is none more 
beautiful and harmless than that which 
expresses a full apprehension and com- 
prehension of the motives, emotions, ob- 
jects, and convictions which impressed 
Shakspeare, while he was writing his 
great plays for the London stage. To 
stand as a demonstrator of the anatomy 
of the Shakspearean intellect is a proud 
position. Except that of preaching the 
gospel, there is no more exalted posi- 
tion; nor, we might add, a position more 
practically useless or purely ornamental. 
Yet, if Shakspeare wrote under the press- 
ure which commonly weighs upon au- 
thors who write to live, there can be no 
doubt that the object he had in view 
might be expressed thus: £ s. d.—and 
the only questions he put to himself 
were: “Will these characters draw 
crowds to the ‘Globe?’” “Do these 
parts fit the men of our company?” and 
“Can Dick Burbage, as chief actor, 
bring down the house and raise the 
groundlings with these round sentences 
of full-chested English?” 

If the character and convictions of au- 
thors, in matters about which they are 
not writing, are to be found in the gen- 
eral tone of what they do write about, 
then it were easy to follow the care and 





caution through which minute truth is 
pursued in the Baconian books of phi- 
losophy, and triumphantly conclude that 
Francis Bacon loved the truth in all 
things, and was a most honorable up- 
right man; yet we know, if biography 
knows anything, that Francis Bacon 
was a moral snob, a social sepulchre, a 
character black to rottenness with the 
gangrene of official corruption. And 
yet, withal, Bacon had an architectural, 
Gothic-like, solemnly high-arched ven- 
eration for the beauty of sacred things! 
And here, by the by, we may make a 
sporadic jump, and break out in a new 
place, to observe that great veneration 
for sacred things is often the high ideal 
accompaniment of a petty-larceny char- 
acter; and that a gushing holy devo- 
tion and an eloquent pious ardor some- 
times walk up the short church stair-way 
hand in hand with a moist-lipped lech- 
ery. 

That the dyer’s hand may be tempo- 
rarily the color of his dye -stuff is true ; 
but you can not tell, by looking into his 
dye-pots and measuring his yarn, what 
manner of man he was, particularly aft- 
er he is dead, and you have read his ep- 
itaph written by the village curate, and 
the scrivener’s chronic verbiage in his 
last will. 

That Shakspeare was absorbed in his 
art—determined to live by it and die 
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with it—there can be little doubt; but 
that he had any other object than the 
perfect putting of human nature upon 
the stage, in a paying style, there is no 
proof. 

With a kingly manly character upon 
his hands to work up in parts for Bur- 
bage, he probably watched the gait and 
words of England’s natural kings in liv- 
ing and historic Britain, and gave this 
gait and these words, with the tone of 
his own harmonies, to his embryonic 
character; or, if he had royal poltroon- 
ery to portray, he could find it among 
his fellow- men, and acquire it cheaply, 
for a king-tinseled cheap man in “ye 
goodlie companie of her majesty’s poore 
players.” 

To him the mimicry of mankind meant 
money, and money meant a house and 
lands for Will Shakspeare on Avon. 
He is the highest style of theatrical 
Englishman—the actor, in the widest 
sense — whose intellect could walk the 
“boards” of his imagination in buskined 
Anglo-Saxon. And such seems to me 
to be the end and aim of the man. The 
meaning of the rest of him is purely ac- 
cidental. Like his own Polonius, if you 
think his cloud looks like a camel, it is 
to you a camel, so far as he cares; if a 
weasel, weasel goes—to him it is the 
ware for sale. 

The antiquarian critic, in some other 
field of investigation, may find a clay pot 
that has lain long buried in the compost- 
heap of unwriting and unwritten races, 
and make much meaning out of its shape 
and the dim figures on the bulging sides, 
and place the vessel high up in his cab- 
inet, as a rarity of great import; but if 
the old prehistoric hag, who probably 
molded, turned, and burned the pot for 
her own private use, were to come soft- 
ly into the professor’s study, and, lean- 
ing upon her rude stick, point her dirty 
skinny finger, and say in some unknown 
lingo, “That’s my pot!” the romantic 
meaning would all fade out of its histo- 
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ry, leaving only the fact that prehistoric 
old women made very good pots, con- 
sidering the circumstances they lived 
under. 

So if Shakspeare could walk into the 
studio of a Shakspearean anatomist and 
say: 

“Sirrah, mark ye! those plays are mine, 

And if it be that money may be made 

Forth from their dusty rolls, that, too, is mine. 

Ay, marry, and I want it!” 
the romance would pass out of Shak- 
speare himself, leaving only the fact that 
he made very good stage-characters, 
considering the chance he had. 

There was, so to speak, no medium 
of public ideas in his day, no real news- 
life, no hourly report of men and things 
and thought; and his presefttation of 
what men might do or had done was, to 
folk in those old times, what the re- 
porters’ columns in the daily newspa- 
pers are tous. In these newspaper re- 
ports, which hold the mirror—often, the 
horrid mirror—up to nature, there is, in 
a course of years, everything, in every 
conceivable style, that pertains to the 
actions, feelings, fancies, etc., of men; 
yet we can not tell what are the morals, 
or the manners, or the impulses, the lo- 
cal habitation, or the names of the re- 
porters. All we know of them is that 
their name is legion, and they write for 
pay. When permitted to use it, their 
fancy falls like a harlequin drapery over 
the humanity in the daily fact, and the 
citizen at breakfast smiles under his 
greasy mustache. 

Shall men, in after years, gather these 
reports, or the better of them, into solid 
volumes, and proceed to analyze their 
hidden meaning and their hinted facts, 
and thus solve the moral status of the 
reporters, and try to lend a legendary 
dignity and a deliberate unity of de- 
sign to works which were written “on 
the jump” and printed by steam? For- 
bid it, ye gods! 

Or shall we let Mark Twain die, and 
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in future days dig his writings from ob- 
livion, in order to determine how the 
jokes got into him, why they came out 
of him, and what were his notions of 
the immortality of his soul, without 
thinking that he wrote for money, jok- 
ed for coin, and carried his immortality 
in his cheek ? 

It does not need that the art-man 
shall be any part of what he puts on pa- 
per, any more than that a preacher’s 
soul shall be as lovely and faithful as 
the ideal in his eloquent sermon. In- 
deed, it is a solemn fact that the home- 
life of the artist, who paints sweet fan- 
cies on the finished canvas, is odorous 
of onion-stew and musical with buzzing 
flies—that his days are filled with labor, 
and his nights with lager- beer. 

Certain persons are born with a sus- 
ceptibility to certain impressions — not 
necessarily to a de/ief in those impres- 
sions—and that susceptibility, driving 
or wooing such person in the line of 
those impressions, determines, under 
“your devil opportunity,” for life the 
avocation of such individual, whether it 
leads across Niagara River on the high- 
way of a single rope, or through Aus- 
terlitz and glory to a sea-girt solitude. 
The will of such a person is in that 
manner impowered that it can force the 
whole being into the service of this 
susceptibility, and, when the opportu- 
nity opens, so demean itself that men 
admiringly shall cry out, “Bully!” 

With Shakspeare, the susceptibility 
was the mimicry of man; and all im- 
pressions leading to that end remained 
with him, the servants of his will, in 
his daily fight for bread and property. 
That this susceptibility enabled him to 
be momentarily a king—“ay, every inch 
a king” —there is no doubt; but that is 
no proof that he was either a ruling or 
a ruined monarch. That he could be 
a fool or any other thing ruled by a hu- 
man attribute nobody doubts; but no 
one thinks he was a fool in fact. 
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From his works it were an easy thing 
to prove that William Shakspeare, in 
whom nature conspired with art to make 
from England’s humbler dust the mouth- 
piece of mankind, was, after the meas- 
urement of ordinary men, trained to all 
trades, schooled in all schools, appren- 
ticed to each profession, and carefully 
fostered in every faith. We could eas- 
ily show that he was a most profound 
M. D.; in witness whereof, notice the 
living lunacy of Lear, side by side with 
the simulated madness of Edgar. Mod- 
ern medical science, with all its im- 
proved microscopic powers of diag- 
nosis, can not deliver a clinical dis- 
course on the subtile and confusing dis- 
eases of the brain, comparable with the 
tragedy of King Lear; yet no one 
thinks of pretending that Shakspeare 
ever thundered in a mortar with a pound- 
ing- pestle, or put up petty paper pack- 
ages of pills, squills, and tartar - emetic. 

How futile it is, then, to endeavor to 
prove that he was a Christian, or this, 
or that, out of the mouths of his char- 
acters! 

His is not the intellect which you can 
in the least, in any manner, steal away 
from the play-house to drop as a rich 
jewel at the foot of a cross. He be- 
longs to the stage. He zs the English 
stage. Behind the foot-lights of his 
wondrous varieties, you can find man- 
kind, but you can not find the man 
Shakspeare. 

In former days, not greatly remote, it 
was fashionable (even pious, as are all 
the graver fashions) to relegate Shak- 
speare to the old-style “ pit” of the play- 
house ; and the “boys” down there, with 
that instinctive good taste which they 
sometimes loudly manifest, were glad 
to accept him, and boast of how he 
“poached deer,” “’eld ’osses at Black- 
friars,” and “went afore ’t squire to be 
vined,” and “’ow ’e were a bootcher’s 
lad, an’ spaike a braive piece when ’e a 
hox’s throwt ’ad cut’”—in short, that 
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there was a touch of the “rounder” in 
him, which proved that he belonged’ to 
the “boys.” And no doubt, in a great 
degree, he did; for in those days it 
was England’s own blood that filled 
the “pit,” while Normandy arrayed the 
“boxes.” In another sense he belong- 
ed to-the “pit;” because all successful 
actors and playwrights belong in some 
degree to that element in the house— 
woe is to him who does not. 

Then, in years drawn nearer to our 
time, the Normanism of England tried 
to show that he belonged to their class, 
to which end they traced him a fancied 
long lineage, phrenologized his head, 
unwove the lines of his stone- wrought 
effigy, and wrote him down pure Nor- 
man. 

And not to be outdone as a claimant, 
Pat comes forward to aver that, “Be 
jabers, he waz born in Oireland!” where 
they have two skulls of him— one when 
he was a child, and the other when he 
was grown up to be a man. And this 
claim is about as rational as any of the 
other special claims; inasmuch as the 
great dramatist belongs to every place 
where his mother- tongue is spoken, not 
in dogma. 

There is hardly any end to the efforts 
made to prove from Shakspeare’s plays 
what Shakspeare was, outside of his 
Office in the theatrical world. Even 
those ingenious fellows, the lawyers, 
like rows of rooks, have dropped softly 
from the atmosphere of Blackstone 
down upon the scenic stage, to strut 
about with knowing look, and exclaim: 
“Caw! this genius was bred an attor- 
ney. How else could he know and apt- 
ly use, with admirable fitness, so many 
of the ‘quiddets and quillets’ of our 
very honorable profession?” 

How, indeed, could he have known 
the fitness of law-lingo? His father 
was a magistrate of the borough of Strat- 
ford; so much is history, and not drama. 
He may in fairness be said to have been 
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raised among law-forms. And there is 
no great force of imagination in pictur- 
ing how his susceptible absorbing young 
intellect would grasp and play with the 
uncouth Latin sounds, until they and 
their various meanings and their no- 
meaning haunted his head through life. 
And if this were not enough to intro- 
duce him to the lore of law- phrases, it 
is pretty well believed, on good legend- 
ary grounds, there was another, a more 
impressive and a ruder introduction to 
the lip-service of the law, when Sir 
Thomas Lucy, whether for “deer-steal- 
ing,” or for what not, prosecuted and re- 
prosecuted him in the courts of justice; 
for which Shakspeare nearly immortal- 
ized the old “duffer” in the court of the 
muses. It is not difficult to imagine— 
even for 4 wild Americo- Anglo-Saxon 
to imagine—the father of English ex- 
pressiveness coming into court, mar- 
shaled on his way by the ponderous 
dignity of the rural bailiff, and solemn- 
ly commanded to look upon the severe 
face of the magistrate; while the neigh- 
bor gossips, male and female, into whose 
sagacity had crept some homely touch 
of the prisoner’s rare quality, smilingly 
loiter about, with the premonition that 
the court had, in the language of this 
new land, “caught a terranteler.” In 
these prosecutions his vivid young intel- 
ligence would undoubtedly photograph 
the print and image of the day—the 
sights and sounds, lights, shades, and 
variations—and in older years, giving 
the kaleidoscope of his imagination a 
half-turn, evolve you the Dogberries, 
the Vergeses, the Seacoals, the Shal- 
lows, and the long line of robustious 
periwig-pated pretenders of official in- 
eptitude and pomposity. 

It is a narrow-minded slur upon the 
abilities of Shakspeare to infer, after all 
this, that he must have been apprenticed 
to the study of law, to possess his pow- 
er to use technical law-words aptly. As 
well may we say that he was groom toa 
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stallion, because among his very earliest 
productions he gave us Venus and Ado- 
nis, in which, as in a mirror, shine all 
the points and traits of an entire horse. 

Aside from what has now been said 
of his opportunity to hear what law-forms 
had to say, there is abundant document- 
ary evidence in the Shakspearean: ar- 
chives that he and Richard Burbage 
and the “goodlie companie of her maj- 
esty’s poor playeres” had often to re- 
sort to the law-forms of petition, etc., 
to be protected against the fanatical re- 
ligious prejudices of that day—in order 
that “Black Friars” and “Ye Globe” 
might wake the foggy midnight echoes 
of the Thames with loud applause of 
that power which the posterity of a lar- 
ger globe has nightly encored, with wild 
delight, through many generations. 

Ard here, going off again under the 
pressure of the suggestive, we may not 
wonder, considering the heavy attempts 
which English religionists have made to 
squelch the “play-actors,” that Shak- 
speare gives no sign of his adhesion to 
any form of superstition—rather was su- 
perstition his plaything. He peopled the 
world’s fancy with a thousand sprites and 
goblins, and thereby played upon faith as 
upon a harp; but there is no proof that 
he worshiped the images of his own brain, 
or those of any other brains, ancient or 
modern. 

The so-called Christians who now so 
gravely place the Bible and Shakspeare 
upon their family tables, side by side, 
as the guides to life, are the offspring of 
that lovely spirit which, not many gene- 
rations agone, cast the volume of his 
dramas into the consuming fires of a 
righteous indignation, because it was 
one of those ‘unsavory, bawdy, play- 
house books.” In regard to which 
spirit of persecution, if it were in point 
to draw upon his art (which it isn’t), we 
might quote Launce—Launce, the sweet- 
scented dog- man, in evidence of Shak- 
speare’s ideal of a Christian. Launce, 

VoL. 15.—31. 
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when summing up the qualities of his 
lady-love, says: “She hath more quali- 
ties than a water-spaniel, which is much 
in a bare Christian.” 

There is, though, a similarity between 
the Bible and Shakspeare’s dramas. If 
God dictated the Bible, and if Shak- 
speare composed the Shakspearean vol- 
ume, the similarity is, that the author of 
each can be proved by his works to be 
a promulgator of almost any form of 
faith. 

If Shakspeare had any religious be- 
lief beyond the rules of right and wrong, 
and the “pricks and stings” of con- 
science, the “unco-pious ” of his contem- 
poraries took full means to cause him 
to “dry up” on all such matters. The 
godly lord-mayor and corporation hav- 
ing driven the actors outside the cor- 
porate limits of London, the God -fear- 
ing must needs follow “ye poore play- 
eres” out to that monument of Chris- 
tian benevolence, the puritanic ruins of 
the ancient monastery of Black Friars ; 
and there in that ghostly retreat of the 
muses, command the play to cease and 
the applause to expire, as may be seen 
by this humble petition, which is here 
copied from a reprint of the papers of 
Lord Ellesmere, the attorney - general: 

“These are to certifie your right Hon'ble Lord- 
ships, that her Majesty’s poore Playeres, James Bur- 
badge, Richard Burbadge, John Lancham, Thomas 
Greene, Robert Wilson, John Taylor, Anth. Wade- 
son, Thomas Pope, George Peele, Augustine Phil- 
lipps, Nicholas Towley, William Shakspeare, Will- 
iam Kempe, William Johnson, Baptiste Goodale, and 
Robert Armyn, being all of them sharers in the 
black Fryer’s playe- house, have never given cause 
of displeasure, in that they have brought into their 
playes maters of state and Religion, unfitt to be han- 
died by them, or to be presented before lewde spec- 
tators: neither hath anie complaynte in that kinde 
ever bene preferrde against them, or anie of them. 
Wherefore, they trust most humble in your Lord- 
ship’s consideration of their former good behavior, 
being at all tymes readie and willing to yielde obedi- 
ence to any command whatsoever your Lordships in 
your wisdome may thinke in such case meete, etc. 

** November, 1589.” 

It will be seen by this that William 

Shakspeare, at the age of twenty-six 
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years, entered into a bond, as it were, to 
keep his art-life untainted by political 
or religious bias—and he did it. 

In the domain of dogma there is no 
Shakspeare. Warned by his art alone, 
he walked before a public which was red- 
hot with ecclesiastical discussion, wrote 
and acted for a queen who was herself 
champion in the Latin diction of dogma; 
and yet, though the questions of the day 
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must have been open to a mind so large 
and active, there is no tint in all his men- 
tal coloring to indicate his soul’s livery. 

His mission was to play mankind upon 
all men, especially on those who heard 
with English ears. His duty done, he 
laid him down in that heroic soil from 
which he sprung—giving to Britain all 
he took of earth, and to her language 
all it needs of art. 
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Mine, to loose or to hold, 
T held it, thus, in my hand. 

Mine, to fetter or free— 

Which should it be? 

Dear little wings of gold, 

Dear little voice that trilled 

All the gay summer long, 

Making each day a song! 

Well, but one tires, at times, 

Of even one’s favorite rhymes ; 
Of roses, oversweet ; 
Of joys that are too complete ; 

Of all things in one’s reach : 
And just to be alone 

With silence sweeter than speech, 
Seems best of all things known. 
Mine to command, 

Hold captive, as I willed: 
Little light wings, away ! 
Into the golden day— 


Away, away, 


Into the golden sky— 
Good-by ! good-by ! 


That was a year ago. 
Was it well—was it wiser so? 
Shall I ever know? 
A whole long weary year, 
And summer is here. 
But the rose a redness lacks, 
And the sun is chill, 
And the world, somehow, too still, 
And time a dreary tax 
On body and heart and brain. 
Would it be less, I wonder, 
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If I could only hear 

A piping, soft and clear, 
A little mellow strain 
Come back again? 

Or see the flutterings 
Of dainty golden wings, 

That clove heaven’s blue asunder, 
Away and away from me 
Away and away, 

On one poor foolish day? 

Ah, well! was it so to be, 
And better so? 

I shall never, never know. 

It is gone—let it go. 

But O! for the dear love-strain 

Mine once, mine never again! 

For the fluttering wings of gold, 

Mine to loose or to hold— 

Held lightly, loosened—so, 


A year ago! 





ETC. 


Our Indian Problem. 

The American Indian problem exhibits it- 
self in so many phases, each one possessing 
somewhat distinct characteristics, yet all so 
intimately connected, that it is difficult to pre- 
sent them with distinctness within the neces- 
sarily circumscribed limits of a magazine ar- 
ticle. For a thoroughly analytical review of 
the subject one should ‘‘begin with the be- 
ginning ;’’ but as this is clearly impractica- 
ble, we are necessitated to take it up from 
the period when what is generally known as 
the ‘Quaker Policy’’ was indorsed by the 
administration. That policy is founded os- 
tensibly on the principles of religion and 
philanthropy. It purports to supervise the 
management of Indian affairs after a manner 
that shall benefit the savage mentally, mor- 
ally, and religiously; protect him from a rep- 
etition of the alleged abuses he has suffered 
from the White man, and at the same time 
prove economical to the government and ac- 
ceptable to the nation, by preventing expen- 
sive wars and maintaining peace along the 
frontiers. That it has not only failed to an- 





swer those ends, but has proved a source of 
annoyance, expense, suffering, and discord, 
both to the White and Red races, has been 
established by the history of General Crook’s 
campaign in Arizona, the Modéc War, the 
disturbances in Utah and Nevada, the rest- 
lessness of tribes in Oregon, the unpleasant 
occurrences near San Diego, the hostile atti- 
tude of Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes, 
and recent conflicts between Indian tribes 
and our soldiers. In addition, charges of 
gross fraud, mismanagement, cruelty, and 
oppression, have been fastened upon it by 
the Board of Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the conduct of the Red Cloud, 
Spotted Tail, and Cheyenne agencies, by 
means of the revelations made by Professor 
Marsh and other well-known gentlemen of 
mark and national reputation. Cautious and 
dexterous as the gentlemen who composed 
that commission were in their employment 
of language for the double purpose of ton- 
demning the fraudulent agents and shielding 
the Indian Bureau, their report makes it 
painfully manifest that the peace or ‘*Qua- 
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ker’’ policy has in nowise accomplished the 
rose - tinted expectations based upon its exe- 
cution, or fulfilled its boasted mission. 

A moderate amount of intelligence would 
suffice to. show that the Indian Department, 
like any other, should be administered by 
persons most conversant with its merits, and 
not of those whose education, training, and 
experience have been gained in totally dif- 
ferent fields. Why this natural precaution 
should have been lost sight of and abandoned 
in this instance may properly be referred to 
political considerations. 

The army is not a political machine, and 
could not be made available in a presidential 
campaign. The transfer of Indian affairs 
from the Department of War to church man- 
agement was an easy and alluring method of 
procuring a large and effective body of polit- 
ical adherents bound together by ties of mu- 
tual interest. It was also one that would 
immediately find a convenient disciple in ev- 
ery self-styled Christian throughout the East- 
em States, where an Indian is never seen, 
and of whose real condition the inhabitants 
are in blissful ignorance. People of other 
persuasions were estopped from expression 
of disapproval by its avowed philanthropic 
mission, unless they were ready to incur the 
imputation of being dead to that sentiment. 
It was a deftly conceived bit of political di- 
plomacy, and, but for the blundering, coarse, 
and outrageous manner of execution, would 
have been a masterly success. 

Aside from the consideration of these sa- 
lient points in reference to our Indian prob- 
lem, there are several others of equal impor- 
tance that require dissection. Very recently 
much discussion, attended with no little heat, 
was had as to the propriety of permitting the 
Bible to be read in our public schools; and 
we propose to show a strong family likeness 
between that proposition and the peace poli- 
cy of church recommendation and manage- 
ment. 

The spirit of propagandism which has al- 
ways characterized the church militant, irre- 
spective of creed or denomination, has also 
led it to meddlesome interference with state 
matters, and imbued it with an anxious de- 
sire to direct and control affairs not strictly 
within the sphere of clerical advisement. As 

it exhibited this tendency in relation to pub- 
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lic schools, and by insisting that the Ameri- 
ican Constitution should be amended so as 

to recognize the existence of the Deity, and, 

furthermore, that such recognition should at 

least be stamped upon the national coin, it 

has in like manner insinuated itself into the 

workings of the Indian Bureau, and has so 

far intrenched itself within that department 

of state that it now insists upon keeping act- 

ual possession by ‘‘divine right.” It is no se- 
cret that appointments to Indian agencies are 

entirely subject to the dictation of some re- 

ligious denomination, whose craving for tem- 
poral power must be appeased, even by vio- 

lating the constitution under which we live. 

All the Arizona agencies are bestowed upon 
the Dutch Reformed Church ; those of Mon- 

tana upon the Catholic Church; those of 
California upon the Methodist Church, and 
so on; each receiving a slice of the temporal 
loaf to insure its political aid, or at least to 
prevent its possible opposition. So far from 
finding any commendatory feature in this 
condition of things, we are prone to regard 
it with deep apprehension for the future, and 
unless the incisive knife be applied to it with 
an unfaltering hand, it will spread and taint 
other departments of the public service. 

So firm is the grip which churchmen have 
already fastened upon the Indian Bureau, 
that when it was rumored that it probably 
would be transferred to the War Department, 
a band of excited clergymen waited on the 
President, and with anguished tones express- 
ed their belief that such a change ‘would 
greatly disappoint Christian people all over 
the country, and bea blow to the cause of 
Christianity all over the world.”’ The false 
reasoning and vaingloriousness of such an 
assertion is only paralleled by the covert in- 
sinuation it embodies against the Christian 
qualities and philanthropic attributes of our 
army officers. Those gentlemen appear to 
have thought that the transfer would imply 
want of faith in Christianity ; that it would 
be deemed a directly hostile attack upon the 
church ; whereas, its true and only significa- 
tion would be want of faith in the competen- 
cy of churchmen to manage affairs of which 
they must necessarily be quite ignorant, and 
for which they are wholly unfitted by train- 
ing, want of experience, and uncongenial 
habits of life. How such a transfer can be 
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construed into an attack upon Christianity 
will puzzle anybody but the trembling pas- 
tors to determine. That it is needed and 
must eventually be done is now generally 
admitted by all intelligent minds that have 
given the subject proper consideration. 

We now pass to the Indians themselves, as 
being the ones more directly interested. The 
policy adopted in their regard has been erro- 
neous and mischievous from the commence- 
ment. Instead of treating them as citizens of 
the United States, and imbuing them with a 
sense of what would be required of them un- 
der that condition of existence, they have 
been treated as independent nationalities pos- 
sessing sovereign rights, and have been rec- 
ognized as the equals of powers occupying 
territory to which we had no legal or moral 
claim. These ideas have been instilled into 
them from the beginning, and can not be 
eradicated without extreme caution and ju- 
dicious management, certainly not by such 
means as have been so notoriously put into 
execution by fraudulent and cozening agents 
of church appointment. The system of gov- 
ernment employed toward them should be 
made to tally with their own as nearly as 
circumstances will permit. The mind of an 
untutored, independent, and haughty savage 
can not easily comprehend the rapid muta- 
tions which occur in our political conditions. 
They fail to understand how it is that their 
agents are changed every four years — some- 
times more frequently —leaving them sub- 
ject to a similar change of treatment by peo- 
ple who are entire strangers to them, and 
almost always new to the business. By the 
time that an agent commences to learn their 
true character, and begins to get a clear in- 
sight into their natures, dispositions, habits, 
and wants, so that he can adapt himself to 
their requirements and intelligently perform 
the duties of his office, he is displaced to 
make room for another, who is then com- 
pelled to go over the same ground with the 
same unsatisfactory results. The supposition 
in this case is that the agent is an honest, 
capable, and sincere man, zealous to do 
right, and faithful in its performance. The 
task is evidently a delicate one, requiring 
much tact and nice discrimination, coupled 
with firmness, yet tinctured with patriarchal 
kindness. It is not wonderful that the Indi- 
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an should be restless and suspicious whenever 
a change of agent occurs; it is not singular 
that he should bé uneasy and imbued with 
that apprehension which possesses his White 
neighbors during an electioneering canvass ; 
nor is it to be wondered at that such feelings 
are more intensified with him, as he knows 
nothing whatever about the causes, but finds 
himself subjected to influences beyond his 
reach, 

The next phases for examination are, 
How can the Indian be best governed? and 
who are best fitted to perform the task? 
Manifestly there should be as few changes 
in the persons and performances of their 
agents as possible, and, likewise, that those 
only should be selected for this especial duty 
who are by education, training, experience, 
and admitted ability, most suitable to ad- 
minister honestly, zealously, and intelligent- 
ly. The military arm of the Government is 
the only one of which the Indian stands in 
awe and holds in respect. Jt is the one with 
which he is most familiar, and can compreé- 
hend without effort. It is the one whose 
pursuits are somewhat similar to his own, 
and which inspires his confidence. There 
are but few officers in the army who have not 
had much experience with Indians, certainly 
none that have been long in the service. 
The roll of retired officers—retired with 
honor and credit after distinguished careers 
of usefulness to the country—contains the 
names of many renowned for skill in warfare, 
prudence in action, zeal in the performance 
of duties, ability in council or the field, and 
the possession of those qualities which have 
made their records a series of triumphs. All 
those gentlemen are receiving pay in recog- 
nition of their worth. A large number of 
them are still serviceable, and anxious to be 
placed upon active duty. There are enough 
of them to fill all the Indian agencies with- 
out increasing the army list. Their re -em- 
ployment in the field of Indian duties would 
not only be acceptable to them, but to the 
whole nation, outside of political place-hunt- 
ing churchmen, because it would go a long 
way in the path of economy and purifying 
the political atmosphere. Army officers hold 
position for life or during good behavior—those 
on the retired list more especially — and in 
this particular also would be far more ac- 
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ceptable to the Indian. Intimacy and mut- 
ual confidence would be readily established 
between the officer-agent and his frotégés, 
which would result in substantial benefit to 
all concerned, and with every prospect of 
continued peace on our frontiers. Such a 
transfer would sweep from existence a cor- 
morant corps of political frauds that is now, 
and has long been, fattening upon the na- 
tional treasury and fomenting discords, wars, 
and all sorts of disturbances in the pay of 
unscrupulous contractors. 

The rottenness of the Indian Bureau, as 
now managed, has been made grimly mani- 
fest time and again. It should cease to ex- 
ist as a separate department, and should be 
annexed to that to which it naturally and 
logically belongs. President Grant himself 
confessed his conviction that extensive frauds 
had been systematically practiced against the 
Indians by ‘‘ peace policy ’’ agents, when he 
avowed his determination to have their sup- 
plies purchased and distributed by army offi- 
cers. The Indian mind can readily under- 
stand the rationale of that system which 
makes those who are called upon to punish 
him for his offendings also those to whom 
he can look for justice and steady govern- 
ment. 

As we stated in the commencement, it is 
not possible to give this important problem 
the full consideration it deserves within the 
limits of a magazine article, and we have 
only pointed out a few of the more salient 
features, rather in the hope that it will evoke 
a more thorough analysis from abler writers, 
than from the expectation of effecting any 
radical change by what we have said. 





Consolation. 


How knewest thou that I was sad and weary, 
Foot-sore and fainting on my troubled way? 

That human life seemed only lone and dreary, 
As I toiled on in silence, day by day ? 


What white-robed angel came from out the glory, 
The glad hosannas and the chanting choirs, 
And moved thee to divine my sombre story 
Of broken hopes, lost joys, and dead desires ? 


Moved thee to come to me, O, gentle-hearted ! 
O, tender friend! heaven-sent in sorest need ! 
To bid me mourn no more o’er joys departed— 
To say to me: “Take courage!” and “‘God- 


speed!” 
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Blessings be thine! Thy gentle accents tender 
Fall on my heart as on parched fields the rain ; 

Or, as on landscape dark the cheering splendor 
When breaks the sun through sullen clouds again. 

And now, take to thy soul this deep conviction : 
Not only doth my heart respond to thee, 

But thou at last shalt hear this benediction — 
“Done to the least of these, ’twas done to me.” 

Sarah Epwarps HENsHaw, 


Rotation in Office. 

To my mind there is a great and crying 
evil in our system of government, one which 
calls loudly for reform. The necessity is 
the more pressing, by reason of its universal- 
ity, extending as it does through every de- 
partment of government— Federal, State, and 
municipal —and because day by day are its 
consequences becoming more disastrous and 
more apparent. I refer to the frequent rota- 
tion among the subordinate officers of the 
government. To-day a Republican presi- 
dent is elected, and at once the bureaus and 
offices of government are swept clean, to 
make room for favorites and party friends. 
The next election restores the Democracy, 
and with their success comes in a flood of 
Democratic subordinates to oust their prede- 
cessors. Even without change of party, suc- 
ceeding executives have friends and support- 
ers whose fidelity demands recognition, and 
the expected compensation is always public 
place. In the affairs of every State, city, 
and county we find in vogue the same per- 
nicious practice. 

The evil consequences of this are manifold. 
The affairs of government are in many in- 
stances exceedingly intricate, requiring for 
their successful management peculiar facul- 
ties and long experience. Should men of 
capacity undertake such duties, their merit 
has scarcely time to develop itself and to ripen 
with experience before they are called upon 
to make way for others. The experience 
gained, to a great extent the essence of their 
good management, is lost, and the successor 
commences his labor as ignorant as was his 
predecessor at the inception of his employ- 
ment. The blunders which taught each its 
valuable lesson are to be re-enacted, and 
the interests of the people must accordingly 
suffer, 

Indeed, the changes are frequently so tad- 
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ical that the humblest scrivener shares the 
decapitation of his official principal. Thus 
does a novice every few years assume con- 
trol, with no assistance but that of a corps of 
underlings as ignorant and inexperienced as 
himself. In such hands the public interests 
can not prosper as they should. Indeed, 
when we consider that such frequent changes 
nust bring into position, at least occasional- 
ly, men of weak mind or dishonest principles, 
we must recognize the injurious consequences 
of such a system. 

If, on the other hand, such offices and sub- 
ordinate positions were for life or during good 
behavior, the government could retain its ef- 
ficient officers, and each year, with its expe- 
rience, would increase their value to the 
people. 

Another lamentable result is that the sub- 
ordinate is made less the servant of the peo- 
ple than the adherent of him upon whose fa- 
vor depends official position. Employment 
depending not so much upon fidelity and ca- 
pacity as upon the continuance of the good- 
will of the superior, the latter must wield a 
larger influence than the good of the people 
would justify. For this reason an unscrupu- 
lous executive may surround himself with a 
host of political vassals of every degree, scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, whose continuance and support are 
all the more effectual by reason of the au- 
thority with which they are invested. The 
greater number of such positions are held by 
men whose salaries are their sole depend- 
ence for support, and for this reason there is 
the greater pressure upon them to induce 
obedience to the superior whenever a conflict 
might arise between his interests and that of 
the people. 

Not only are such men tempted to sins of 
omission in this respect by failing to check 
the superior when duty demands it, but their 
support is unfortunately frequently of a more 
active kind. Their selection is too often the 
result of their political influence, and it is 
always an implied, if not an expressed, con- 
dition of their appointment, that they shall 
uphold the political supremacy of party and 
the political fortunes of their chief. Hence 
the baneful activity of United States mar- 
shals, collectors, postmasters, and others ; 
first, in behalf of the personal interests of a 
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president ; secondly, in the interests of his 
party. Hence the nefarious interference of 
Federal officers in State politics. Hence the 
ready and corrupt support accorded to un- 
scrupulous State executives by tax-collectors, 
judges, justices, police authorities, recorders, 
and the thousand-and-one underlings of ev- 
ery grade and every place. 

On the other hand, were such positions in- 
dependent of the executive will, the requi- 
sites of office being honesty and competency, 
and its tenure life or good behavior, each of- 
ficer would strive to retain it by a faithful 
performance of its duties. As the years roll- 
ed on, the political and private interests of 
chief and subordinate would drift farther and 
farther apart, until finally they lost all iden- 
tity. Then we would have in such positions 
servants of the people, and not adherents of 
particular men. 

Another serious objection to the present 
system is that uncertainty of tenure is stimu- 
lative of official dishonesty. Let us take as 
an illustration a subordinate with modest sal- 
ary and large facilities for peculation. He 
speedily realizes the fact that but a short 
time can elapse before another takes his 
place, and his family will lose the support 
his salary affords them. Is it not natural 
that the temptation should present itself to 
make the most of the position, regardless of 
the principles of honesty, so that on retiring 
he may take with him enough to keep his 
family in comfort when his salary is discon- 
tinued? Is not this prospective poverty the 
strongest incentive to the practice of dishon- 
esty, in order to avert it? On the contrary, 
an appointee for life or good behavior feels 
no such uncertainty for the future. He knows 
that so long as he acts honestly and con- 
scientiously, his family are above distress. 
Being certain that dishonest practices will 
endanger a life position, he is more apt to 
avoid all that may bring this misfortune up- 
on him, 

Moreover, the present system debauches 
politics, forces out of public life men of the 
best principles, and fills the high places with 
those of small calibre and of questionable in- 
tegrity. It enables men of local influence to 
make that influence valuable to themselves. 
It introduces the contract into politics, exact- 
ing promises and guarantees, express or im- 
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plied, as the price of support. It induces 
men to strive for popularity in order that 
they may reap a benefit therefrom, and make 
their countenance valuable to the candidate 
for public favor. It brings such men into the 
arena to compete with those whose public as- 
pirations are based upon motives of patriot- 
ism and commendable ambition. The con- 
test is unfortunately not an even one, for the 
mass of voters are more easily controlled by 
the former, as they are less scrupulous in 
the means employed for the furtherance of 
their interests. 

The result is that the better classes have 
been practically excluded from politics, which 
has been to a great extent surrendered to their 
more wily competitors. These latter, con- 
stituting themselves a species of brokers be- 
tween the people and the candidate, make 
the most of their facilities. They crowd the 
nominating conventions, and scheme and la- 
bor each for his man, with an ardor that is in 
proportion to the value of the positions prom- 
ised. For this reason we see the earnest del- 
egate tonominating conventions cropping out, 
after the election, into a marshal or post- 
master in Federal politics, a tax -collector, a 
wharfinger, or market commissary in State 
and city affairs. The citizen too honorable 
and high-toned to owe his selection to such 
agencies, whatever may be his capacity and 
integrity, seldom meets with success against 
his more accommodating antagonist. The 
result is that office no longer seeks the man, 
but the man strives and labors for the office. 
The best fitted are debarred from hope of 
successful competition. It needs no further 
elucidation to show that all this must debase 
politics, by making it a trade and giving it 
over to men not the best or most honest. 
These baneful results are universal. In 
presidential nominations, influential State 
politicians support the man from whose 
bounty they expect the most. They in turn 
owe their position and influence in their 
States to promises and favors to the lesser 
lights of county and city. Passing through 
these last, we come to the country cross- 
roads politician and the ward leader in the 
cities. And the support of each man consti- 
tuting this pyramid of power must be fre- 
quently purchased, by the promise or confer- 
ring of subordinate positions. 
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In view of such extended ramifications of 
self-seeking, has not the man of pure inten- 
tion, of integrity, of pride, and laudable am- 
bition, most terrible odds against him, when 
he enters the field against the office -seeker, 
whose sole ambition is a livelihood and the 


advancement of selfish interests? And do 
not the interests of the people suffer by such 
practical exclusion of our best men and the 
advancement of their inferiors? Does not 
the commonwealth lose when its politics de- 
generate into a matter of trade and barter? 

Were appointments made for life, before ma- 
ny years these evil influences would vanish. 
High officials having little patronage to dis- 
tribute, place would soon cease to be a con- 
trolling power in political affairs. Men of 
the class described, having no means of foist- 
ing themselves upon the public, would soon 
abandon politics. At all events, they would 
lose the controlling influence which readiness 
of promise and facility of compliance now 
accords them. The control would pass again 
into the hands of the better classes. Candi- 
dates having no means of securing nomina- 
tions but merit, the choice would fall upon 
worthier objects. 

Thus would the reins pass into purer and 
firmer hands, to the great advantage of the 
people. The higher officials, owing election 
to no pledges, could when vacancies occur- 
red allow merit alone to guide their choice, 
and by dezrees the lowest public office would 
find the occupant most worthy of it. Defal- 
cations would become more rare, and the 
public receive full value for salaries paid. 

The system now practiced breeds the pro- 
fessional politician—the man who abandons 
more useful employment, and looks to poli- 
tics alone for a livelihood. Taking into con- 
sideration the great number of subordinate 
positions under every department of govern- 
ment, and remembering that each position, 
although providing for but one, has had a 
dozen aspirants, we may form some concep- 
tion of the vast number who have their de- 
sires fixed upon public place. We need but 
to be reminded, in order to appreciate the 
numbers of those who have no other trade or 
occupation, that many of the unsuccessful, 
instead of turning to other employment, pass 
their time in schemes and plots calculated to 
insure success upon the next opportunity. 
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The successful party always finds the spoils 
of office by no means sufficient to satisfy the 
hundredth part of the demands upon it. 
The outs are perpetually scheming to sup- 
plant the ins, and then the defeated party 
has likewise its formidable array of would-be 
placemen ; dnd were we to add all these to- 
gether and extend the calculation so as to 
apply to the national government and all the 
States, the grand total would be simply as- 
tounding. 

The disastrous feature of the matter is that, 
having once fed at the public crib, the place- 
men lose all taste for aught else in the way 
of work. Instead of devoting their energies 
to some other means of livelihood, when, 
after a few years, they lose public office, their 
whole attention and endeavors are turned to 
schemes for the ultimate recovery of the po- 
sition lost. During the years that class them 
among the ‘‘ outs,’’ they are drones upon the 
community, consuming but adding nothing 
to the common stock; and when at last they 
do attain success, it is but to consign some 
predecessor to the shiftless existence from 
which they have themselves temporarily es- 
caped. And thus do the ranks of this mighty 
army remain forever filled, until they out- 
number almost by five to one their more fort- 
unate brethren who draw the public pay. 

Is it profitable for any community to 
have so large a portion of its members who 
spend their time in expectation and political 
schemings, instead of legitimate industry? 
Such are the men who, depending upon 
place for a living, have made politics a trade. 
They are the ones who aspire to the control 
of nominating conventions, and but too fre- 
quently succeed. They are the ones who, 
when successful, accept no guide or prompt- 
er but self-interest, and lose in their selec- 
tions all consideration for fitness and capacity. 

If, on the other hand, there were none but 
life appointments, offices once filled would 
no longer claim a host of eager aspirants. 
The hope which now bears up the outs dur- 
ing their years of famine would be withdrawn, 
and necessity, breaking their ranks, would 
force them to more useful occupation. The 
tendency of rotation is to increase the ex- 
penses of government, as it brings into exist- 
ence the professional politician and the po- 
litical retainer. It imposes upon successful 
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parties and elected candidates the obligation 
of rewarding those who have labored for 
them. Their number being legion, the legit- 
imate offices are insufficient to afford the 
means of compliance with such obligations, 
and gradually the number is increased until 
they are far in excess of the public need; and 
each of these unnecessary emp/oyés draws pay 
from the public purse. But beyond this the 
once-sufficient salaries of many officers must 
be increased, or else they form no fitting re- 
ward for the more zealous among the politi- 
cal henchmen. And so, in unnecessary of- 
fices and unjustifiable increases of salary, 
the treasury bleeds, and the expense of gov- 
ernment is sadly increased. 

The public welfare demands a more or less 
frequent change in the heads of government. 
Our presidents, governors, mayors, and heads 
of departments should not be permitted to 
retain perpetually the offices they fill, lest 
each generation should be ruled according to 
the ideas of its predecessors. But below 
these, the deputies, clerks, and subordinates 
in general, should retain employment as long 
as life permits or as good behavior merits. 
In this way alone may politics be expelled 
from minor offices, and appointments cease to 
be matters of party exigency. The maxim, 
**To the victor belongs the spoils,’’ would 
no longer be disgracefully adopted into the 
politics of the country. The public service 
would be sought by our best citizens, and in 
time be weeded of the dishonest and ineffi- 
cient. Defalcations would become more rare, 
and year by year, as experience gave its les- 
sons, the government would find its service 
better and more complete. The number of 
offices would be curtailed, and so the public 
work be done better and with less expense. 
The era of the ward politician would pass 
away, and the political drone be forced by 
starvation to labors more profitable to the 
community. Politics would be purified, and 
the baser ingredients of selfishness, fraud, and 
dishonesty eliminated. 

This subject should receive the careful 
study of our most profound thinkers. From 
them we should receive some remedy, so well 
considered that, while it removed the ills we 
now endure, would not bring upon us others 
of a more grievous character. 

F, McGLo1n. 
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THE THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD. 
By B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


We rise from a perusal of this ‘‘essay’’ 
with a high respect for its author. His pur- 
pose in writing it is to reconcile science with 
theology; to exhibit the recent advances and 
inductions of physics in their relations to 
Christianity; and, in doing this, to furnish an 
antidote for atheism, pantheism, and mate- 
rialism. 

The arrangement of the book is faultless ; 
the style is clear, and unusually free from 
the small pedantries which have come to be 
associated with metaphysics ; and, given the 
premises, the argument is cogent, and will 
doubtless be to certain minds convincing. 
The aim and design of the author appeals to 
the best sympathies and instincts of our nat- 
ure. Many of those who doubt the theistic 
theory, doubt regretfully, and, like Job, go 
backward and forward unable to find their 
Creator. 

A noticeable and very agreeable feature of 
this book is the entire absence of that spirit 
of denunciation which is the bane of all con- 
troversy, and especially of that which deals 
with themes like those under present discus- 
sion, 
The author traverses a wide field. From 
the deluge to the millennium is not a circum- 
stance to the sweep of his telescgpe, which 
shows him back before the beginning and 
forward beyond the ending of the present 
cosmogonic arrangements. ‘Has the uni- 
verse always existed? If it had a begin- 
ning, what is the originant causative Princi- 
ple in which or from which it had its begin- 
ning? What conception are we to form of 
the nature and mode of that beginning? Was 
it an unconscious emanation from or a neces- 
sary development of the First Principle? Has 
the process of formation been gradual, con- 
tinuous, and uniform, a progressive evolution 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 


from lower to higher forms, according to a 
changeless law of uniformity and continuity ? 
What is the relation of the Creator to the ex- 
isting creation? Is the Deity in any sense 
immanent in, or does he dwell altogether 
apart from, and out of all connection with 
the universe? Has any finite thing or being 
an independent existence? Is there any eth- 
ical meaning, any moral significance in the 
universe? Has man a spiritual and immor- 
tal nature? Is he under a moral govern- 
ment?”? 

These are a few of the questions which 
Doctor Cocker proposes to himself. He 
may well approach them “with a profound 
sense of their magnitude and difficulty ’’—a 
difficulty which would have been dishearten- 
ing, one would think, when he found it nec- 
essary to expend from ten to twenty pages in 
proving, contrary to the teaching of various 
eminent philosophers and theologians, that 
time and space are not entities, and that there 
is no such thing as infinite space or absolute 
time! Indeed, he is himself a little shaky 
on this point, for, after declaring time to be 
only ‘‘a certain correlation of successive ex- 
istences,” and eternity ‘‘the timelessness of 
God ’’—a striking characterization—he refers 
to the time which elapsed 4efore creation, 
or, in other words, to the time which passed 
before there was any time, Apart from such 
a confusion, to what materialism must not 
religious philosophy have descended to be 
capable of the astonishing assertion quoted 
and refuted by Doctor Cocker, that ‘‘space, 
matter, time, and number are coeval and co- 
eternal with God, and yet independent of 
Him!’ It reminds one of that most down- 
right and explicit ‘of the early fathers who 
explains that the second person in the trinity 
is of the same substance as the first, but is a 
smaller portion of the original mass. 

It is refreshing to find that Doctor Cocker’s 
theory of creation does not make the Creator 
a sort of magician performing a species of 
creative legerdemain, nor yet a vainglorious 
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manufacturer getting up the universe from 
motives which would disgrace an average 
showman. Doctor Cocker finds love to be 
the motive of creation, ‘‘the highest deter- 
mining principle of the Divine efficiency.” 
All honor to such a solution of the great 
problem of existence ! 

Doctor Cocker will by no means admit the 
Topsy theory of the evolutionists, that things 
“wasn’t never made by nobody ; spose they 
growed.”® Yet it seems scarcely necessary 
to emphasize, as he does, the destruction of 
all things as a correlative of creation. An 
end as a necessary consequence of a begin- 
ning seems to prove too much. But at Ann 
Arbor it seems en rég/e to‘entertain rather a 
sombre view of future prospects. ‘‘ Even the 
planets must at length be ensepulchred in 
the sun. . . . Not one can escape its fiery 
end. And finally the heat of the sun itself 
+ + + must be transformed into radiant en- 
ergy, and diffused and lost as a working 
force in infinite space. Then at last all dif- 
ferences of temperature must disappear, and 
everything end in a universal death.”’ It is 
much to be hoped that our own University 
will find us some escape from the necessity 
of believing in such a frozen wreck of matter 
and crash of worlds, or at least will not set 
its face against a more cheerful outlook into 
the next few quintillions of zons. 

We are not of those who fear the discov- 
eries of science or the overthrow of religion. 
Our little century noisily proclaims its doubts 
and its discoveries, and good people are anx- 
ious in consequence. Let them possess their 
soulsin peace. Present theology will, doubt- 
less, be compelled to submit to reconstruc- 
tion, and present interpretations of Scripture 
will be demoralized. But theology is not re. 
ligion, and commentaries are not Holy Writ. 
Meanwhile we look with respect and sym- 
pathy upon all such efforts as the one under 
consideration. 


MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS. 
From the French of Madame Lenormant, 
by Isaphene M. Luyster. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. For sale by A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. 


Men and women of rare and splendid gen- 
ius are not only themselves stamped with the 
image and superscription of the times in 
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which they live, but they in turn stamp their 
image and superscription upon their own and 
succeeding ages. Though dead, they yet 
speak, 

To such as have read and appreciated the 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame 
Récamier, translated from the French and 
edited by the same author, the present vol- 
ume will prove a grateful supplemental 
work, From the mirror of private corre- 
spondence we catch a clear and vivid por- 
traiture of the character of this remarkable 
woman, whose marvelous career extended 
over such a momentous and exciting epoch 
of modern history. Though less voluminous, 
less rich in anecdote and incident than the 
Memoirs, the present volume may justly 
claim precedence in its vivid and natural rep- 
resentation of the inner life and personality 
of its subject, as shadowed forth in her own 
writings and those of her most intimate 
friends. We catch satisfactory glimpses of 
the matchless Récamier at her own fireside, 
not only as the regnant queen of her famous 
salon, but in the slippered stillness of the 
more cloistered introspective life, which, aft- 
er all, is the truest index of personal char- 
acter. 

Mr. Maurice’s idea that history should be 
made up of a series of biographies is, in 
some respects, entitled to consideration. 
The best exponents and interpreters of any 
epoch are the leading spirits that intone that 
epoch, and the very best way to catch the 
harmonies of the age to which they give in- 
spiration is to permit them to interpret their 
own music. Hence, he is the true biogra- 
pher and historian who brings his subject into 
bold relief, and loses his own identity in an 
all-absorbing sympathy with the personality 
of his subject—in other words, who intro- 
duces the artist, and lets him warble his own 
melodies. ‘ 

This is exactly what Madame Lenormant 
has done in the volume before us. She 
modestly tells the story of her own relations 
with Madame Récamier, and then permits 
us to trace the development and growth of 
that intrinsically exalted and unique nature 
through the medium of her own recorded 
thoughts and inspirations. We see her among 
the coterie of distinguished friends of earlier 
and riper years. We note the harmony and 
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progress of heart and soul life; we see the 
coquetry of youth giving place to loftier as- 
pirations and deeper impulses ; we trace the 
gentle footfall of society’s sceptered queen 
through the glittering sa/ons of social splen- 
dors into the more sequestered avenues of 
gentle and loving ministries ; we see the in- 
comparable lady expand into the gracious, 
tender, and lovely woman, dispensing kind- 
ness as the heavens dispense the dew. 

Of the brilliant circle of devoted friends 
who constituted the court of which Récamier 
was the central figure, very few survive. 
The private letters, which for the first time 
appear in this volume, have been gathered 
from the correspondence of that charming 
circle, ‘*that vanished world,’”’ of which she 
was at once the life and inspiration. 

We note, as among the more valuable in- 
dicators of character, a series of letters writ- 
ten by Madame Récamier to her niece, the 
author of the volume under review, whom 
she adopted and reared with tenderest care, 
and who rewarded her gentle ministries with 
a lifelong love and devotion. 

In the publication of the different series of 
letters and correspondence, the author has 
very wisely chosen a chronological order of 
detail, thus disposing of the several intima- 
cies of Madame Récamier, so as the better to 
exhibit the growth and development of her 
wonderful nature through the different stages 
of youth, womanhood, and matured years. 
The prominent figures in the volume before 
us, as friends and contemporaries of the great 
Récamier, are Camille Jordan, Madame de 
Boigne, ahd J. J. Ampére. Of Chateau- 
briand we catch, here and there, an occa- 
sional glimpse, but with no hint of the turbu- 
lent, exclusive, and exacting temper that 
caused her so much vexation and distress, 
through the long years of rare and beautiful 
fidelity to friendship, which for nearly a 
quarter of a century she cherished for this 
eminent and extraordinary man, until at the 
age of fourscore years she closed his eyes in 
death, her own having been long sealed in 
blindness. Verily it has been well said, that 
‘*Madame Récamier brought the art of 
friendship to perfection.” 

Among other pleasing characteristics of 
this readable book, we note the letters of 
Alexis de Tocqueville, and the sparkling 
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correspondence of Madame de Boigne. We 
lay aside the book in a spirit of heartfelt 
commendation, conscious of a closer fellow- 
ship with that most remarkable of women, 
Madame Récamier. 


Tue History oF Our Country. From its 
Discovery by Columbus to the Celebration 
of the Centennial Anniversary of its Dec- 
laration of Independence. By Abby Sage 
Richardson. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
A history of this country, adorned with 

many beautiful engravings, and written in 

the attractive style of this volume, is sure to 
be popular with the class for whom it is in- 
tended. It is a book for boys, and is dedi- 
cated by Mrs. Richardson to her own chil- 
dren. The accounts of the discovery of the 
continent, of the courage and sufferings of 
the first settlers, of the horrors of Indian 
warfare, of the conflict with the British 
crown, on to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, are written in such a way as to rivet 
the attention of the reader. All through 
the book there is plenty of the bright inci- 
dent and brilliant description so necessary to 
make the study of history attractive to the 
young. The sketches of the leading char- 
acters are well drawn, and generally —not 
always—the position of parties and the po- 
litical situation are clearly stated. Consider- 
ing the large extent of ground covered in a 
volume of only five hundred and ninety 
pages, it must be granted that the promi- 
nent features of American history have been 
well brought out. The book has one grave 
fault. Mrs. Richardson’s writing lacks the 
repose of history. She too often allows her 
history to become a defense and justifica- 
tion of *the American people, instead of a 
record of facts, and a calm statement of the 
causes which produced them. This kind of 
writing, which disfigures many pages in the 
early part of the volume, almost destroys the 
historical value of her account of the great 
rebellion. In the spring of 1864 some one 
asked President Lincoln for a pass to Rich- 
mond. ‘I should be glad to oblige you,” 
said the President, ‘but my passes are not 
respected. I have given passes to a quarter 
of a million, and not one of them has got 
there except as a prisoner of war.’’ Does not 
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an account of a struggle like that deserve to 
be fairly written, without bitterness or as- 
sumed contempt? Any smart lad, after at- 
“tentively reading these chapters, would con- 
clude that there is another side, which has 
not been stated here. The time has now 
come when we have a right to expect that 
this kind of thing should disappear, and 
that those who undertake to write the his- 
tory of our country should be able to bring 
to the study of the events of our own time 
some measure of the calmness and discrimi- 
nating judgment which these events will in- 
evitably receive from future historians. Mrs. 
Richardson has not succeeded in doing this. 
In her anxiety to awaken the spirit of loy- 
alty and patriotism in the young, she has 
too often atlowed herself to be betrayed intd 
the anger and bitterness of a mere partisan. 
Having said this much, we are bound to add 
that the book is in other respects altogether to 
be recommended. Inanotheredition it would 
be well to give one or two good maps, which 
greatly help the young reader’s memory in 
identifying places with the events which have 
made them famous. 


Eicut Cousins; or, THE AUNT- HILL. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: Roberts 
_—— For sale by A. L. Bancroft & 

0. 


Miss Alcott has fairly won the title of 
*¢ The Children’s Friend,”’ and she will lose 
nothing of former prestige in the chatty vol- 
ume before us, dedicated ‘To the many boys 
and girls whose letters it has been impossible 
to answer,’’ and to whom she would now 
make a peace-offering. The fact of the 
work having first appeared serially will not 
decrease its popularity, for, like the author’s 
previous works, it carries its own recommen- 
dation with it. There are the same vigor, dis- 
crimination, character- portraiture, and racy 
dialogue that characterize all her writings. It 
is no mean artist who can group with con- 
summate skill a score or more of prominent 
figures, and still bring his hero or heroine 
into bold relief, at the same time preserving 
the distinct individuality of every leading 
character, This Miss Alcott achieves with 
rare genius and ability. She marshals her 
battalion of uncles, aunts, cousins, nephews, 
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and nieces with the dexterity of a command- 
ing general, and every one of them steps 
forth with military precision at the word of 
command. It would be quite impossible to 
mistake the beautiful and meek Aunt Peace, 
with hair as white as snow and cheeks that 
never bloomed, but ever cheerful, busy, and 
full of interest in all that went on in the 
family, especially the joys and sorrows of the 
young girls growing up about her, to whom 
she was adviser, confidante, and friend in all 
their tender trials and delights. Equally 
impossible would it be to fail to discern in- 
stantly the striking individuality of Aunt 
Plenty —the stout brisk old lady, with a 
sharp eye, a lively tongue, and a face like a 
winter - apple, always trotting, chatting, and 
bustling amid a great commotion of ‘‘stiff 
loops of purple ribbon that bristled all over 
her cap, like crocus-buds.”’ 

In character analysis, Miss Alcott shows 
herself the true artist. She is also most 
skillful in the construction of her plot, if,"in- 
deed, she can be said to lay out a plot; for 
plots too often have a well-rounded com- 
pleteness that suggests unreality, whereas 
Miss Alcott’s stories are too life -like to have 
smooth sailing throughout the voyage; nor 
must the reader expect everything to come 
out ‘‘just right,’’ as the world would have it. 

The heroine of the story before us, little 
Rose —a delicate, sensitive, fastidious child, 
with much good common-sense and generous 
gifts of mind and heart —is left an orphan at 
an early age, and turned over to the tender 
mercies of a bevy of aunts, uncles, and cous- 
ins, who pass critical judgment upon the 
**morbid, spoilt girl, so plainly marked for 
the tomb.’’ But Rose herself has no pre- 
disposition in favor of early death, and with 
keen womanly instinct betakes herself to 
the sheltering fondness of sensible Uncle 
Alec, and on the wings of his gentle counsel 
she mounts toward sunnier skies. Uncle 
Alec is in strong contrast with Uncle Enos, 
to whose tender mercies Christie was con- 
signed, in Miss Alcott’s wholesome and able 
story, Work, Whether Rose is to develop 
any of those fine qualities of womanly char- 
acter evinced by Christie in the manifold 
vicissitudes through which she passed before 
she found her David only to lose him again, 
the ingenious authoress leaves us to guess, 
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only promising to divulge the secret in a 
forthcoming volume, whose advent will be 
hailed with ill-concealed curiosity and in- 
terest. 

We catch a momentary glimpse of some of 
the strong points of Rose’s character in her 
occasional outbursts toward some pet aver- 
sion in the way cf a playmate, as, for in- 
stance, Ariadne Blish, who was picked out 
as the model child of the neighborhood to 
come and play with her, but whom Rose 
declared to be so perfectly horrid that she 
could not bear the sight of her, and said 
«she was so like a wax doll that she longed 
to give her a pinch and see if she would 
squeak.”’ 

Phebe, the girl from the poor-house, evokes 
the keenest interest, and the real character 
of the heroine Rose is best displayed by her 
treatment of and interest in this hapless but 
happy child, ‘* whose heart was so full of 
content that it overflowed in music, and the 
sweet voice singing all about the house gave 
thanks so blithely that no other words were 
needed. Her willing feet were never tired 
of taking steps for those who had smoothed 
her way; her skillful hands were always 
busy in some labor of love for them, and on 
the face fast growing in comeliness, there 
was an almost womanly expression of devo- 
tion, which proved how well Phebe had al- 
ready learned one of life’s great lessons — 
gratitude.” 

The sequel to this interesting and delicious 
little story will be eagerly looked for by the 
many admirers of this gifted author, who is 
always welcomed not only by the children 
in short -clothes, but by the ‘‘children of a 


larger growth” as well. 


Mystery. By E. R. Sproul. San Fran- 
cisco: Printed for the Author by A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. 


It is only fair to the reader that he should 
be informed that, in order to make himself 
acquainted with the theory of the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible advanced in this book, he 
will have to read through seven hundredjand 
thirty - four pages of closely printed matter, 
without division of chapters or headings of 
any sort to assist him in his endeavors to 
understand the author’s meaning. The books 


of the Old and New Testament, written so 
many hundreds of years apart, by various 
authors, without any knowledge of each 
other’s intention or of their own mystic 
meaning, consisting sometimes of the sim- 
ple records of history, and more frequent- 
ly still of the earnest aspiration of the heart 
of the writers toward God, are presumed in 
this essay to have a unity, the discovery of 
which was not even possible until the pres- 
ent time, and the key to which is now alone 
in the hands of the author of this book. 

A mystical interpretation — one compared 
with which anything that Swedenborg ever 
wrote is plain and easy—is given to the 
history in the Pentateuch of the creation, 
the flood, the building of the temple, etc., 
by which all these accounts are made to 
refer to things of which the writers them- 
selves had not the remotest knowledge or 
suspicion, and to be in fact prophetic ac- 
counts of the future developments of mod- 
ern history and of facts which only the sci- 
ence of yesterday has made plain. It is 
not possible, in this short notice, to give the 
reader any minute account of this amazing 
book. Here is one illustration, taken at ran- 
dom, of the author’s mode of interpretation : 

“Now, the inner court of Moses’ tabernacle was 
formed by fifty-seven posts or upright pillars — twen- 
ty on the north side, twenty on the south, eight on 
the west, four inside for the holy of holies, and five 
for the entrance at the east. Philosophers who have 
made the human mind a study, have defined forty- 
eight separate faculties belonging to it, and have also 
attributed certain powers to the lower physical frame, 
such as the digestive and breathing capacities. These 
physical endowments, we judge, may be summed up 
in four primary faculties, namely: life, appropria- 
tion, nutrition, and motion; thus making fifty-two 
proper powers of the physical and mental organism, 
Then add the five elements which form the connect- 
ing link between the inanimate substance and organ- 
ized life, and which are judged to be the door - posts 
between the two tabernacles, and we have the fifty- 
seven pillars agreeing with the inner court or taber- 
nacle of Moses.” 

It is possible that Mr. Sproul will find 
readers for his book. It is possible, also, 
that he may find some to agree with him in 
his mode of interpretation. But it is not to 
be supposed that a book which totally ig- 
nores the existence and results of modern 
criticism and makes such large demands 
upon the credulity of its readers will com- 
mand general attention or respect. 
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MABEL MARTIN. A Harvest Idyl. By ps 
G. Whittier. Boston: <= R. Osgood 
& Co. For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
The Quaker modesty of the author per- 
mits the following prefatory reference to this 
beautiful edition of one of his charming po- 
etic productions: ‘*The substance of this 
poem, under the name of ‘The Witch’s 
Daughter,’ was published some years ago in 
the volume entitled Home Ballads. For re- 
producing it in its present form, with some 
additions to its original text, the author hopes 
to find an excuse in the beauty of the illus- 
trations which the change has suggested.” 
With this aid to the text it is certainly one 
of the most attractive holiday books of the 
season. The numerous and finely executed 
engravings of the harvest-scenes of the olden 
time vividly portray the ease and simplicity 
of the people of those days, and compared 
with modern ways they are truly refreshing. 
In ‘The Husking’’ we have a fine descrip- 
tion of plenty in these words : 
* And the loose hay-mow’s scented locks 
Are filled with summer’s ripened stores, 
Its odorous grass and barley-sheaves, 
From their low scaffolds to their eaves, 
On Esek Harden’s oaken floor, 
With many an autumn-threshing worn, 
Lay the heaped ears of unhusked corn.” 


In brief, the mother of Mabel was accused, 
convicted, and executed on the gallows for 
the crime of witchcraft, and in consequence 
Mabel is scorned, despised, and forsaken by 
her neighbors, all of which is affectingly de- 
scribed in the poem, until Esek Harden, in 
his matured loving manhood, folded her to his 
bosom, 


“ And the wind whispered, ‘It is well !’” 
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Norse MytuHotocy. By R. B. Anderson, 

A.M. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

We have read with unusual interest Pro- 
fessor Anderson’s work entitled Morse My- 
thology, or the Religion of our Forefathers. 
The author is enthusiastic, and gains the 
reader’s sympathy, at once holding his in- 
terest in all the strength of a superior nov- 
elist to the very close of the volume. There 
is a grandeur in the religious conceptions of 
the Norsemen that infinitely surpasses the 
conceptions of the Greek and Roman ideals 
of their numberless divinities. Nothing low 
or sensual seems to mar their gods. Their 
homes were on the summits of their un- 
scaled mountains, in the deep forest, on the 
brilliant glacier, in the devastating storms of 
their inclement homes, or the cheering calm 
that chased the storms away. There is a 
spirit of earnest real worship pervading the 
life and literature of these grand old Norse- 
men that comes nearer to the lofty concep- 
tions of the great Father who is now wor- 
shiped by their descendants than we had 
dreamed it possible for men to reach without 
some glimpses of the truths contained in the 
productions of Moses and the other writers of 
the Bible. The literature of the Norsemen is 
one of the sources from which our language 
has drawn a thousand excellences hitherto 
unacknowledged. But Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Carlisle, and others have tracked 
the stream up to its sources, and Professor 
Anderson has now given to the age a vol- 
ume that will prove a mighty incentive to 
the study of the Vedas of the Norsemen, and 
make the grand literature of our forefathers 
an essential part of education in our higher 
schools. 
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From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco: 


Lrprary Notes. By A. P. Russell. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By Bret Harte. Boston: J. R. Os- 


good & Co. 
THE MASQUE OF PANDORA, AND OTHER PoEMsS. By Henry W. Longfellow. Boston: J. 
R. Osgood & Co. 


THE New Don Quixote. By Alphonse Daudet. Boston: W. F. Gill & Co. 
THE Waces oF Sin. By Edmund Yates. Boston: W. F. Gill & Co. 


From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 

THe THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE WorRLD. By B. F. Cocker, D.D. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 

MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
EiGuT Cousins; OR, THE AUNT-HILL. By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
For A WoMAN’s SAKE. Boston: W. F. Gill & Co. 
THE CALDERWOOD SECRET. By Virginia W. Johnson. New York: Harper & Bros. 
MABEL MarTIN. A Harvest Idyl. By John G. Whittier. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Miscellaneous : 
Hester Howarp’s TEMPTATION. By Mrs. C. A. Warfield. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter. 
son & Bros. ; 
A GRAPHIC METHOD FOR SOLVING CERTAIN ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. By George L. Vose. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From Matthias Gray, Say Francisco: 
WuHEN I Go away. Song. Words by E. E. Rexford. Music by F. Marti. 
Give. Song. Words by Adelaide Proctor. Music by F. Marti. 
TuREE Roses. Song. Words by Adelaide Proctor. Music by F. Marti. 
MADAME ANGoT’s CHILD. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
LEGENDE. From La Fille de Madame Angot. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
Ronpo. From La Fille de Madame Angot. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
STOLEN Kisses. From Girofle-Girofla. Arranged by Ad. Dom. 
SAN FRANciscO CARNIVAL GALop. Composed by L. von der Mehden. 
HunTer’s Cuorus. From Princess of Trebizonde. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
Son OF MARASQUIN. From Girofle-Girofla. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
THE PrraTe’s CHorus. From Girofle-Girofla. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
TOOTHACHE SonG. From Princess of Trebizonde. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
KILLARNEY. Arranged by Carl Hess. 
Dvo, Harry Days. From Madame Angot. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
WaALTz. From Madame Angot. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
WALTz. From La Jolie Parfumeuse. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
A FLowEr THAT BLooms. From Princess of Trebizonde, Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 
WALTz. From Girofle-Girofla. Arranged by Ad. Dorn. 











